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President Brody addressed Hopkins students last week during the opening ceremonies of CultureFest. 


1998 CultureFest activities end 


BY JONATHAN STRATER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


After a week of dancing, feasting, 
discussing and learning, CultureFest 
“98 ended on Saturday with a dinner 
banquet and a cultural show. 

“Fun” and “interesting” have been 
the words most students used to de- 
scribe CultureFest. “There was so 
much to do,” said one anonymous 
participant. 

CultureFest was designed by 
Homewood Student Affairs, the 
Committee on Diversity, and various 
student groups, to help create an “in- 
clusive community” on the 
Homewood Campus. 

Eleven years running now, 
CultureFest’s theme has been typi- 
cally based on specific countries, eth- 
nicorcultural groups. This was some- 
what troubling to this year’s co-chair 
Sally Kim. While in past CultureFests 
there has been a clear separation be- 
tween the events, such as having an 
event for Africa one day and one on 
Asia the next, the theme for 
CultureFest this year was “Connec- 
tions of Cultures: Discovering our 
Story.” Chosen by co-chairs Sally Kim 
and Naudia Lauder, the theme was to 
find the common bond that all races 
share. “Everyone shares a culture,” 
said Kim. “Religion, ethnicity, 


sexuality...we all have a common 
bond.” 

This allowed fora very broad spec- 
trum of events to be planned. In- 
stead oflooking along strictly racial 
lines, CultureFest asked its partici- 
pants to examine who they were as 
people: their background, their be- 
liefs and their desires. It appeared 
that upon these lines, we were more 
alike. 

Originally, CultureFest was held 
over the space of a weekend. A prob- 
lem that often occurred in the past 
was the conflict between cultural 
events. Events coincided with one 
another, forcing students to choose 
between events that they wanted to 
attend. This year, the schedule of 
events was laid out specifically to al- 
low students to attend every event 
they wished. 

CultureFest 98 had to be spread 
out over nine days to convey its mes- 
sage. But some felt that CultureFest 
was not appropriate. “Nothing inter- 
ested me,” said oneanonymous fresh- 
man. “We’ve already have had sev- 
eral weeks of examination of culture, 
like the MSE. Why not wait until 
later?” 

However, CultureFest activities 
were widely varied enough to appeal 
to many students. Last Friday, a dance 
show enthralled a large audience at 





Gay partners get benefits 


BY TOM GUTTING 
Tue JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Beginning January 1, 1999, same- 
sex domestic partners working at 
Johns Hopkins will receive the same 
benefits as married couples: 

“Adopting this policy reinforces 
the university's commitment to par- 
ity in the workplace and assures con- 
gruence between the university’s per- 
sonnel benefits policies and our equal 
opportunity policy,” President Will- 

iam Brody said. 

“Hopkins is committed to con- 
tinuing to build a strong, inclusive 
community,” said Audrey Smith, vice 
president of human resources, “and 
offering full benefits to partners of 
our gay and lesbian faculty, staff, and 
students is an important part of ful- 
filling that commitment.’ 

Benefits will not be extended to 


NSO Ee THIS 


unmarried heterosexual couples, 
though. That decision was reached 
because heterosexual couples do have 
the option to marry and receive ben- 
efits and because offering benefits to 
heterosexual couples who aren’t mar- 
ried is deemed cost-prohibitive. 
“We looked at the possibilities of 
extending benefits beyond the tradi- 
tional family unit, such as nieces and 
nephews and cousins and parents,” 
Smith said. “this was too costly a 
course to take. The most cost-effec- 
tive and beneficial policy would be to 
include same-sex domestic partners.” 
The benefits that will be extended 
include health and dental care, tu- 
ition grant and remission, family and 
medical leave, life and personal acci- 
dent insurance for dependents, full 
privileges at Hopkins’ libraries and 
athletic facilities, and being able to 
ConTINUED ON PAGE A5 
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FOOTBALL SEASON ENDS 

The Hopkins offense just wasn’t 
clicking as the football team’s season 
came to a close last week with a 17-0 
loss to conference rival Western 
Maryland. Page A12 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 

Students celebrated Diwali 
Dhamaaka, the Hindu Festival of 
Lights, three weeks late so that it would 
coincide with CultureFest activities. 
Page Bl. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 

The engineering honors society, 
Tau Beta Pi, gotto knowthe campus’s 
sculptures all too well when they pol- 
ished them at midnight. Check on 
your favorite art on Page B3. 








Shriver Theater. Performed by sev- 
eral groups, these synchronized tra- 
ditional dance steps were part of a 
“Steppin’ Back to Africa Step 
Show.” This was followed by a 
UNITY dance party held at the 
Omni Harbor Hotel. 

Another event was “A Taste of Tai- 
wan,” sponsored by the Taiwanese 
American Students Association. Par- 
ticipants, after donating a can ofnon- 
perishable food, got to sing Taiwan- 


ese Karaoke and play Mah Jong for | 


chips. Taiwanese desserts were of- 
fered as well as prizes for the various 
games. Kevin Cheu, a freshman mem- 


ber of TASA, was impressed by the | « 


turnout of students. “Obviously it 
wasn'ta complete representation of 
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‘| Bloomberg Construction on the 


gift details Homewood begins 


finalized 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
| THe JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Michael Bloomberg °64 made 
| Hopkins history last month, as he 
| increased his campaign gift to the 

Johns Hopkins Initiative by $45 mil- 
| lion. Assigning $21 million of the gift 
for increased undergraduate finan- 


hance their financial aid packages. 


coming year, we will be devoting al- 
most two million dollars more to the 
incoming freshmen class.” Even now, 
Johns Hopkins spends over $17 mil- 
lion every year on financial aid. 


possible revolves around three cen- 
| tral changes to the Hopkins financial 
aid system. First, there will be a sig- 
nificant reduction of student loans 
for those on financial aid. This in- 
cludes the elimination ofloans for the 
freshmen year for those students 
whose parental contributions are less 
than $3500. 

Second, Hopkins will now allow 
private scholarships to offset a 
student’s loan burden, rather than 
the grants awarded. 

Third, Hopkins will end the wide- 
spread practice of including certain 
tax credits as family income. 
|  Earmarkinghis gift toward incom- 
ing Hopkins students, Bloomberg’s 
aid changes will begin with the Class 
of 2003. Massa notes, however, that 
Hopkins is committed to lowering 

the projected debt level of our cur- 
| rent undergraduates. Over the next 
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The plan that Bloomberg made | 


cial aid, Bloomberg has allowed the | 
Homewood schools to seriously en- | 


A strong sign of change, Dean of | 
Enrollment Robert Massa says, “This | 
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Dean Benedict, Blake Cordish, and Andy Stenzlerin front of the Homewood. 


| BY TOM GUTTING 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Construction is underway on the 
first of several stores and restaurants 
that will move into the Homewood 
Apartments in the near future. 

Xando, a coffee house and bar, 
will open near the end of December, 
according to a Xando executive. It is 
the first business to set up shop in the 
two vacant floors of the apartment 


| building. 


Alpha Phi Omega receives charter 





BY ANNE SOROCK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Alpha Phi Omega, the national 
service fraternity founded on the prin- 
ciples of the Boy Scouts of America, 
received its charter last weekend for 
the Hopkins Kappa Mu chapter. The 
coed fraternity returns to the Johns 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF DAN HANDWERKER 
Members of Alpha Phi Omega gathered to celebrate the fraternity’s rechartering this past weekend. 


Hopkins campus with 24 active mem- 
bers after being on hiatus since 1977. 
They join such local campuses as the 
University of Baltimore, Loyola, and 
the University of Maryland-College 
Park. 

Festivities began last Saturday af- 
ternoon with the initiation ceremony 
followed by the charter presentation. 
People attended from all over the 
Baltimore, both from neighboring 
schools and universities, as well as 
alumni in the area. 

“Everyone had a good feeling of 
accomplishment, especially for those 
whohavesince graduated,” said Presi- 
dent Arthur Luk. 

Last Saturday’s ceremony was the 
culmination of a two-year effort to 
bring Alpha Phi Omega back to 
Hopkins. In 1995, some students 
started an interest group, which was 


- the first step in trying to get a charter, 


and in February of 1997 they began a 


’ Petitioning Group. 17 members were 


inducted into the fraternity after the 
original director of Alpha Phi Omega 
presented the charter. 

“Saturday was the point I have 
been working for over the past two 
years; it was a really awesome day,” 
commented Service Vice President 
Shooshan Danagoulian. 

Instrumental to the success in re- 
ceiving a charter was sponsor Will- 


iam Tiefenworth, director of the of- 
fice of volunteer services. Besides pro- 
viding financial support, he is the fac- 
ulty liason and the link to the 
community which is so vital to the 
fraternity. 

“He has been a phenomenal advi- 
sor to our group. He has always found 
the time to meet with us and also to 
support us financially. We can’t say 
enough of him,” said Luk. 

As the only national service frater- 
nity, Alpha Phi Omega combines the 
social aspects of Greek life with an 
emphasis on developing leadership 
in the community and around cam- 
pus. Prospective members are asked 
to pledge like any other fraternity, 
but there is more of an emphasis on 
learning about the organization and 
helping others. 

“Hopkins doesn’t have any orga- 
nization that offer people as much 
leadership opportunities and thatalso 
combines the facets of friendship, ser- 
vice, and community,” said 
Danagoulian. 

Members stress that Alpha Phi 
Omega distinguishesitselffrom other 
fraternities most significantly by pro- 
moting diversity in all aspects from 
choice of major to gender and 
ethnicity. They hope that theseadded 
elements will interest students enough 
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“We are very excited about moy- 
ing into the Baltimore market,” 
Xando chairman Andy Stenzler said. 
“People go to Xando for the atmo- 
sphere. It is a hub for business, meet- 
ings, student study groups, friendly 
chats, blind dates, and coffee talk.” 

Each Xando is designed for the 
exact specifications of the space pro- 
vided for it. 

“We're trying to build something 
specifically catered to the Johns 

Hopkins University,” Stenzler said. 

The Hopkins restaurant will take 
up most of the remaining space on 
the terrace level in the Homewood 
and will also have three patio areas. 

Xando offers a variety of coffee, 
coffee drinks, and coffee cocktails. 
They also have a menu containing 
sandwiches, soups, and appetizers. 

“Xando is all about community 
and diversity,” Stenzler explained. 
“We want to be everyone’s favorite 
place for coffee and community. It’s 
something not about making money, 
but about making friends.” 

The Hopkins cafe, which is being 
managed by Greg Phelps, will be 
Xando’s 15th location. 

The coffee shop is the first in a 
series of new stores being brought to 
the Homewood by the Cordish Com 
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Students 
address 


hunger, 


poverty 


BY EDWARD-ISAAC DOVERE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Lerrer 





With a roster of events much ex- 
panded from last year’s, the Second 
Hungerand Poverty Awareness Week 
has been set from November 16-22. 
Hunger and Poverty Awareness Week 
is scheduled to coincide with Oxfam 
America’s National Hunger and 
Homelessness Week, which is pur- 
posely set a week before Thanksgiving, 

“We want to concentrate on edu- 
cation, fundraising, and volunteer- 
ing,” said Valerie Bazelais, president 
of the Johns Hopkins Oxfam chapter. 

The week began with a non-per- 
ishable food drive. However, the day 
of the most visible activity was Tues- 
day, November 17, dubbed the Cam- 
pus Wide Day of Fasting. 

Almost five hundred students, 
approximately 25 percent of those on 
the campus meal plan, in addition to 
many on the Homewood plan, do- 
nated their meals for the day, provid- 
ing the monetary equivalent of their 
meals to charity. Last year’s Day of 
Fasting, in which only four hundred 
students participated, yielded close 
totwo thousand dollars, partially sub- 
sidized by Auxiliary Enterprises. The 
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BY DEBRA HALE SHELTON 
ASSOCIATED PREss 

NEW YORK — Kwame Ture, who 
as Stokely Carmichael made the 
phrase “black power” a rallying cry of 
the civil rights upheavals of the 1960s, 
died Sunday in Guinea, a member of 
Ture’s All-African People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party said. He was 57. 

Sharon Sobukwe, a member of the 
organization in Philadelphia, said 
Ture died of prostate cancer. She 
learned of his death from Amadou 
Ly, an AAPRP member and one of 
Ture’s closest friends, who was with 
him when he died. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson said he vis- 
ited with Ture three times at hishome 
in Guinea during a trip to Africa last 
week, 

“In many ways he was at peace 
with himself,” Jackson said in a tele- 
phone interview from Washington. 
“He wanted for his last days to be in 
Guinea and in West Africa. ... He 
wanted to be amongst the people of 
Africa. 

“He was one of our generation who 
was determined to give his life to 
transforming America and Africa,” 
Jackson added. “He was committed 
to ending racial apartheid in our 
country. He helped to bring those 
walls down.” 

Ture was diagnosed with prostate 
cancer in 1996. A self-described so- 
cialist, he was treated in Cuba and 
received financial help for his treat- 
ment from Nation of Islam leader 
Louis Farrakhan. 

As the young Carmichael, he was 
among the most fiery and visible lead- 
ers of black militancy in the United 
States in the 1960s, first as head of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee and then as prime minis- 
ter of the Black Panther Party. 

He cut his ties with the American 
groups over the issue of allying with 
white radicals and moved to Guinea 
in West Africa in 1969. There, with a 
new name taken from the African 
leaders Kwame Nkrumah and 
Ahmed Sekou Toure, he organized 
the All-African People’s Revolu- 


NATIONAL & WORLD 
Black activist Kwame Ture dies 


tionary Party. 

For the rest of his life, both overseas 
and in appearances before largely black 
audiences at U.S. colleges, he contin- 
ued preaching black power and cham- 
pioning socialism while condemning 
America, capitalism and Zionism. 

Born in Trinidad on June 29, 1941, 
and raised there and in New York, Ture 
described himself as a pliant acceptor 
of white dominion while growing up. 

He recalled in a 1967 interview in 
the London Observer that as a boy in 
the Trinidad capital of Port-of-Spain, 
he and his black schoolmates “went 
to the moviesand yelled for Tarzan to 
beat the hell out of Africa.” 

“Tmangry because I didn’t rebel,” 
he said. 

Atage 11,his parents brought him 
to New York, where the bright young- 
ster attended the academically elite 
Bronx High School of Science and 
moved ina liberal, middle-class white 
circle that he later reviled as phony. 

In 1960, he enrolled at Howard, 
the predominantly black university 
in Washington, D.C., where he re- 
ceived a degree in philosophy and 
plunged into the civil rights revolu- 
tion. 

In a time when black college stu- 
dents were being beaten and arrested 
for daring to sit at whites-only South- 
ern lunch counters, Carmichael 
joined the first freedom rides — bus 
trips aimed at desegregating public 
transportation — and suffered the 
first of what was to be about three 
dozen jailings when he reached Mis- 
sissippi. 

As an SNCC field organizer there 
later, he led a perilous voter registra- 
tion effort that raised black enroll- 
ment from 70 to 2,600 in Lowndes 
County, 300 more than the white reg- 
istration. 

In June 1966, three weeks before 
his 25th birthday, he was elected na- 
tional chairman of the SNCC and 
shortly afterward raised the cry of 
“black power” as he led a freedom 
march in Mississippi. 

Responding to those who called 
the slogan racist and inflammatory, 
he wrote that by black power he 


_ ‘Ted Turner may make 
run at the presidency 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NEW YORK — Media mogul Ted 
Turner says he is “very serious” about 
making a bid for the White House, 
even though he contends his wife, 
former actress Jane Fonda doesn’t ap- 
prove, according to a magazine re- 
port. In its Nov. 23 issue, out Mon- 
day, The New Yorker says Turner let 
slip the idea after a recent black-tie 
Southern California dinner where he 
received the World Citizenship 
Award from a group dedicated to 
eliminating nuclear weapons. 

“T am very serious about running 
for president, but Jane doesn’t want 
me to do it,” the flamboyant founder 
of CNN reportedly told several mem- 


bers of the Nuclear Age Peace Foun- 
dation. 

According to the magazine, Fonda 
left the door open to a Turner cam- 
paign, saying, “wherever Ted goes, I 
go.” 

The article called Turner’s prize 
acceptance speech a “clearly ad- 
libbed... synthesis of Southern popu- 
lism, standup-comedy shtick, and 
talk-radio outrage,” in which he 
claimed the United States was keep- 
ing nuclear weapons as protection 
from “the starving masses of the Third 
World when they come to our door.” 

Turner said they would be coming 
across the border from Mexico and 
from Saudi Arabia, “when they run 
out of oil,” according to the article. 





meant political and economic em- 
powerment. “We want control of 
the institutions of the communities 
where we live and we want to stop 
the exploitation of non-white 
people around the world,” he said 
in an interview with the New York 
Review of Books. 

Healso tookananti-America mes- 
sage to Cuba and North Vietnam and 
critics said his speeches at home, and 
those of his successor, H. Rap 
Brown, had effectively removed the 
word “nonviolent” from the SNCC’s 
name. 

In 1968, he left the SNCC for the 
Black Panthers, but broke with that 
urban-guerrilla movement the fol- 
lowing year because it favored work- 
ing with radical whites. He said his- 
tory showed such alliances had “led 
to complete subversion of the blacks 
by the whites.” 





Russia promises plan 
to improve economy 


BY MITCHELL LANDSBERG 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MOSCOW — The Russian gov- 
ernment promised Sunday to cuttaxes, 
attract foreign investment, pay its work- 
ers on time and hold down inflation — 
all measures it said would help lift the 
country out of economic ruin. 

Unveiling its long-awaited eco- 
nomic plan, the government of Prime 
Minister Yevgeny Primakov said it 
intended to increase state interven- 
tionin the economyand make it more 
“socially oriented.” 

The report was issued the same 
day a 90-day moratorium on Russia’s 
foreign debt repayments expired. The 
governmentand thenation’s troubled 
commercial banks may not be able to 





NYC mayor Giuliani 
keeps 2000 bid alive 


BY MIKE GLOVER 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


JOHNSTON, Iowa — New York’s 
moderate Republican mayor, 
Rudolph Giuliani, politicking in Iowa, 
pledged Sunday to work toward a 
broader-based GOP for the next 
presidential election and didn’t rule 
out joining the race himself. 

“Tm thinking about how! can play 
a role in electing a Republican presi- 
dent in the year 2000,” said Giuliani. 
“T think Pve been helpful.” 

During atwo-day campaign swing 
through a state where precinct cau- 
cuses launch the presidential nomi- 
nating season, Giuliani argued that 
Republicans got badly off course in 
this year’s election. He offered a pre- 
scription for correction. 

Giuliani argued that Republicans 
fared poorly when they were attacked 
as extremists and by being perceived 
as focusing too heavily on President 
Clinton’s sex life. 

There’s been speculation that 
Giuliani is interested in seeking the 
GOP presidential nomination. He was 
doing nothing to dampen that specu- 
lation during his Iowa swing. 

He delivered a lecture on civility 
toa political science convention, met 
privately with major Republican ac- 
tivists and kicked up his heels at a 
birthday bash for outgoing Gov. Terry 
Branstad. 

Giuliani also taped an appearance 
on Iowa Public Television’s “Iowa 
Press” program, a staple for political 
activists. 

As mayor of the nation’s largest 
city, Giuliani has a big platform but 
faces tough sledding in Republican 
politics outside the city. He favors 
homosexual rights and takes a pro- 
choice position on abortion, both 
deal-breakers with social conserva- 
tives who play an important role in 
the party. 

In Iowa, Giuliani countered that 
by arguing that Republicans need to 


learn they win elections by expand- 
ing their base, not shrinking it. 

“The Republican Party is broad 
enough to include people who are 
generally described as moderates,” 
said Giuliani. “I think that part of the 
Republican Party deserves equal rep- 
resentation.” 

Giuliani’s options were expanded 
recently when Sen. Daniel Moynihan, 
D-N.Y., announced he won’t seek 
another term in 2000. 

Meeting with reporters, Giuliani 
made it clear he plans to continue his 
exploration. 

“Td like to come back,” he said. “I 
think that I play a useful role whether 
I decide to run or not to run for na- 
tional office.” 

He argued Republicans need to 
take lessons from losing two presi- 
dential elections in a row and now 
suffering unprecedented midterm 
election setbacks. 

“Tf Republicans don’t appeal to 
moderates, including moderate Re- 
publicans, we lose,” he said. “A Re- 
publican candidate has to appeal to 
the commonsense middle of 
America.” 

Healso advised congressional Re- 
publicans to tone down their im- 
peachmentinquiry, becauseit’s hurt- 
ing Republicans across the country. 

“Instead of campaigning on those 
issues, ... what they did was they gave 
the impression that they were politi- 
cizinga process that Americans would 
consider to be a sacred process, the 
process of impeachment,” he said. 

Giuliani drew solid crowds during 
his swing, although at least part of it 
was a curiosity factor. The weekend 
swing was his second in the state, and 
he was winning over some people. 

“T think he’s impressive,” said 
Steve Churchill, a former GOP legis- 
lator from suburban Des Moines. He 
noted that Democrats ran to a virtual 
tie in his neighborhood. 

“Maybe Giuliani is the direction 
we ought to go,” he said. 





Keeping tabs on Ph.D. 
_ fecipients 


___ The Association of American Uni- 
__ yersities recently called uponitsmem- 
ber institutions to keep better track 
of the employment of their graduate 
students. Elite universities often only 
q _ have data on Ph.D. students who end 
& ae in academic institutions. 

_____The Association also encourages 
_ schools to prepare students for a 
wider range of careers, both inside 
f and outside of the academic sector. 


_NEWSBRIEFS 


education, and for failing to resolve 
conflicts within its member institu- 
tions. | 

The Association of Governing 
Boards of Universities and Colleges 
suggests that minor adjustment 
could solve the problems in the sys- 
tem, and say that it is not necessary 
for the 13 colleges and institutions 
in Maryland to dissolve their rela- 
tionship, as has been recommended 
by the former University of Mary- 
land College Park President, Will- 
iam Kirwan. 


Virginia Tech to notify 


Ph.D. students are consi to be 
Sider employed, ven though parents of drug and 


mployment rates through- 
- outtheir careers, 25 
_ Although graduates with a Ph.D. 
more than those with bachelor’s 
er’s degrees, there is less fi- 





eople with doctorates have very . 
tre 


a 


alcohol abuse 


Virginia Tech is the first college in 


_ the state to make use of new federal 





jobs to overall employment. 


tification policies in the past, includ- 
ing George Mason University, 
Radford University, and the College 
of William and Mary. 


Employment rising in 
global nonprofit 
organizations 


Research from the Johns Hopkins 
University Comparative Nonprofit 
Sector Project indicates that employ- 
ment in the global nonprofit sector 
has been rising faster than overall 
employment, increasing at four times 
that of overall job growth. 

The United States has the largest 
nonprofit sector of the 22 countries 
studied, but lags behind the Nether- 


lands, Ireland, Belgium, and Israel with 


respect to the relationship of nonprofit 





Proposed stadium for 
Towson University 


Towson University and the Mary- 
land Stadium authority recently un- 
veiled plans for a $28 million expan- 
sion to the university’s football 
stadium, which would double its ca- 
pacity to 11,000 seats. 

Ifthe General Assembly approves 


the funding, the new complex could 


be completed as early as 2001. It has 
been suggested that the proposed sta- 
dium could fill the void for a sports 
venueavailable for local events which 


has been in place since the closing of |, 


Baltimore’s Memorial Stadium. 
Towson residents have expressed 


concern about the effect the stadium | 


might have on traffic and noise levels, 
and as to whether current univer- 
sity parking facilities are sufficient 


to accommodate the proposed 


growth. 
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resume payments. The coming week 
could see a flurry of lawsuits against 
Russian banks, which face the likely 
seizure of their foreign assets. 

President Boris Yeltsin fired then- 
Prime Minister Sergei Kiriyenko and 
nominated Primakov, who assembled 
a government that represents a far 
broader political spectrum, includ- 
ing Communists. 

Primakov has said he aims to con- 
tinue pursuing market reforms, but 
with more of a social safety net and 
more government intervention. 

That is the vision sketched out in 
the report, according to extensive 
accounts by the ITAR-Tass and 
Interfax news agencies. 

The report foresees greater tax col- 
lection, while lowering rates. 

The ruble would continue to float, 
and the government said it was cru- 
cial that it hold inflation down to 30 
percent in 1999. 

The government said it also 
planned to introduce laws to encour- 
age direct foreign investment in the 
economy, which has been relatively 
paltry compared to that in more ro- 
bust developing economies. 

The government also promised, 
as it has many times in the past, to 
begin paying its workers on time. 

The plan called for restructuring 
the country’s banking system, and 
said a list of banks to be reorganized 
under state control would be drawn 
up by the end of this month. 

Russian banks’ debt on contracts 
to foreign banks totals about $6 bil- 
lion, but the banks probably will be 
able to pay off no more than $2 bil- 
lion, Interfax said. 
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Rodman 
married? 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


LAS VEGAS — Basketball bad bo 
Dennis Rodman heard wedding bell 
during the weekend. On Monday, his 
agent questioned whether the mar. 
riage was legal. 

The Chicago Bulls star tied the 
knot Saturday with “Baywatch” a¢, 
tress Carmen Electra, whose real 
name is Tara Patrick. 

Security guards searched A Little 
Chapel of the Flowers for hidden 
video cameras before the two ¢. 
changed vows at the Strip chapel, 
Workers were sworn to secrecy, 

But Rodman’s agent, Dwight 
Manley, said Monday that Rodman 
was intoxicated at the time and taken 
advantage of by Electra and peoplehe 
called “leeches.” 

“From what I can determine, jt’ 
not legal. It sounds like he was deeply 
intoxicated,” Manley, of Newport 
Beach, Calif., said. 

Manley said several people who 
attended the wedding ceremony 
called him Monday to tell him Rod. 
man was intoxicated Saturday night, 

“We don’t issue a license if they're 
intoxicated, no matter who they are,” 
said Cheryl Vernon, supervisor of the 
Clark County Marriage License Bureau, 

Rodman’s marriage has not yet 
been recorded. The minister who per- 
formed the ceremony has 10 days to 
submit the license to the recorder’s 
office. It is valid for one year, mean- 
ing that if the minister does not sub- 
mit the license, another minister 
could perform the ceremony without 
Rodman and Electra having to apply 
for another license, Vernon said, 
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New Hillel director at Hopkins 


BY KIRA ROBINSON-KATES 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Le1 TER 


The Hopkins Hillel has a new di- 
rector. Stuart Diamant-Cohen began 
work at Hopkins two weeks ago, com- 
ing to the university from Israel, 
where he has been living with his 
family for 19 years. 

Diamant-Cohen was born in 
London, England, where he lived 
until the age of 26. After moving to 
Israel, he completed his masters 
degree in Jewish Studies at Touro 
College. His last position was as the 
Director of Informal Education at 
Alyn Hospital For Physically Handi- 
capped Children in Jerusalem. 
There he ran all of the after school 
Programs. When the children got 
older, he ran vocationalactivities to 
provide them with jobs. 

After fourth-and-a-half years in 
this position, Diamant-Cohen ap- 
plied for the director’s position at 
Hopkins. The interview process was 
extensive. First, he interviewed in 
Israel. Then he did a video inter- 
view with his wife. He was sent ques- 
tions, which he answered while his 
wife filmed. Finally, he came to Bal- 
timore in September for final inter- 
views, after which he earned his cur- 
rent position as Interim Director of 
the Hopkins Hillel. 

As of now, Diamant-Cohen has 
a one year contract, with the option 
of a second year. He was very 
pleased to see the work that had 
already been done for Hillel. 

“T’ve seen many people, includ- 
ing Nitzan Pelman [Hillel fellow], 
have done some wonderful work 
here at Hopkins,” he said. 


Because Hillel has only been at 
Hopkins for two years, it is still in 
the first stages of development. As 
the first Hopkins Hillel director, 
Diamant-Cohen has big plans for 
the organization. 

“My aim is to maintain, advance, 
and develop all sorts of programs 
catering to all sorts of levels of in- 
volvement of Jewish activities at 
Hopkins,” Diamant-Cohen said. “I 
would love to see a huge explosion 
of Jewish activities here on cam- 
pus.” 

His first goal is to determine the 
number of Jewish students at 
Hopkins. 

“I want to find out the number of 
Jews on campus,” he said. “Once I 
can find this out, I can determine 
the level ofinvolvement. The idea is 
to increase the activities offered, 
thereby increasing the amount of 
participation.” 

One of his first scheduled events 
will take place Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19. Students can gather forlunch 
together every Thursday at noon, 
while they engage in conversations 
in Hebrew. It’s a chance for He- 
brew-speaking students to practice 
the language together. 

“My aim right now is to investi- 
gate options about what people want 
on campus, what I can do here, and 
what America can offer me,” he said. 
“These are all options that I want to 
explore. 

“I am very excited about being 
here,” Diamant-Cohen continued. 
“There is a lot of potential here for 
growth for Hillel. In a short time, I 
have established good, close rela- 
tionships with the members and 





Cordish brings retailers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 

pany, a Baltimore-based develop- 
ing firm that has also renovated the 
Power Plant in downtown Baltimore. 
They were responsible for bringing 
ESPNZone and a Barnes and Noble 
bookstore there. 

Cordish has been given the master 
leases to the Homewood andwill “bring 
together six or seven creative, unique 
tenants,” according to Blake Cordish. 
“The Cordish Company is very excited 
and honored to be in this partnership 
with Johns Hopkins. Xando isa micro- 
cosm for what we want to do.” 

Steve Libowitz from the Hopkins 


News and Information Office said that 


Cordish is in control of deciding which 


Campus 
fraternity 
chartered 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
to become involved. 

“The key is becoming and manag- 
ing a faithful membership that is ac- 
tive; we want the students to really 

- help the community,” said Luk. 
' Upcoming eventsinclude the third 
annual toy drive on November 30, 


the Penny Drive for the House of 


Ruth, a domestic violence shelter, as 
well as the annual Spring sandwich 
making and participating in Project 
Hope. On November 19th, Alpha Phi 
Omega joins Habitat for Humanity 
in helping out with Boxfam to raise 
awareness for college homeless by 
sleeping out on the Gilman Quad in 
boxes. All events are open to every- 
body, and they encourage students to 
rush in January to learn more. 
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businesses to bring in. 

“They are looking at five or six well- 
known retailers, both restaurants and 
products,” Libowitz said. “They want 
establish peoplein the Homewood who 
they know will be bale to handle the 
specifics of the situation.” 

“Many names were considered for 
the project,” said David Cordish, chair- 
man of the Cordish Company. “The 
Hopkins name is synonymous with 
Baltimore and is one that means qual- 
ity, and that is what our company plans 
to bring to this location.” 

The Homewoodretail development, 
which Cordish calls “Hopkins Square,” 

will be complete as soon as possible. 

“Cordish’s goal is to sign people and 
get them in there as quickly as pos- 
sible,” Steve Libowitz explained. 
“There’s nothing that says we can only 
doa certain amount of development in 
a given time.” 

Some store ideas have been ban- 
tered about, such as Kinko’s and a CD 
store, though nothing has been final- 
ized. 

“We like to undertake projects we 
feel make a difference,” Blake Cordish 
explained. “This project to us is as or 
moreimportanttothecommunity. The 
Johns Hopkins University is not at the 
retail level it deserves. When we're fin- 
ished, very few universities will have a 
retail center like this.” 








staff of JSA [Jewish Students Asso- 
ciation].” 

Diamant-Cohen plans to meet in- 
dividually with the heads of all of the 
JSA committees to see what he can do 
to help and promote the different 
branches. 

Hillel Fellow Nitzan Pelman has 
been working closely with Diamant 
Cohen, since his arrival on campus. 
Because the two share similar hopes 
for Hopkins Hillel, they have been 
working extremely well together. 

“I am very excited that Stuart is 
here,” Pelman said, “because I want 
to build communities of non-active 
people so they can be comfortable 
dealing with their own Judaism.” 

Pelman thinks highly of Diamant- 
Cohen. “Stuart is great. He has a lot of 
energy, anda lot of enthusiasm,” he said 

Larry Brooks, co-chair of UJA 
(United Jewish Appeal) Half-Shekel 
campaign, and Hillel board member, is 
happy to have Diamant-Cohen here. 

“He’sa pretty down-to-earth guy,” 
Brooks said. “He’s very straight for- 
ward, and very important. He’s try- 
ing to strengthen Hillel, not at the 
expense of other groups, which he 
does really well.” 





Businesses interview students 


Top American 
companies look 
to Hopkins 
undergrads to fill 
internship slots 


BY SHANNON ARONIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


On November 4, major compa- 
nies from around the United States 
began interviewing students on 
campus. These interviews are co- 
ordinated by the Office of Career 
Planning and Development, lo- 
cated in Merryman Hall. 

Traditionally, about 60 per- 
cent of Hopkins students go to 
some form of graduate or pro- 
fessional school, leaving 40 per- 
cent who enter the job market 
directly. 

Over the past three years, 
Hopkins has gone from hosting 
approximately 77 employers to 


Kessler listens to 
undergrad concerns 


BY SHANNON ARONIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LettTer 


On Tuesday evening, members of 
the student body hadachanceto meet 
with Dr. Herbert Kessler, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, in the 
AMR I Multi-Purpose Room. Spon- 
sored by Student Council, it was de- 
signed as an exchange of ideas be- 
tween students and _ the 
administration. 

One of the issues most impor- 
tant to students was Hopkins' grad- 
ing policy. Dean Kessler assured 
students that this was a priority of 
his, but that he was not in favor of 
inflating grades. 

He would rather continue the ef- 
forts that are already in place to in- 
form graduate schools, professional 
schools, and employers of our stan- 
dards. 

He wants to see Hopkins lead a 
movement to challenge these insti- 
tutions who have traditionally been 
focused on GPAs to look deeper. 
To drive his point home, Kessler 
even joked, "I was thinking of in- 
venting a new grading method — 
use the Greek alphabet or some- 
thing." 

On other issues, Kessler stressed 
that his goal was to have academics 
come first, with budgetary concerns 
taking a back seat. 

Kessler added that he is in favor of 
providing financial aid for summer 
courses. : 

Healso said that, although he does 
not think that students should over- 
load themselves with credits, he does 
not believe in a steadfast rule that 
prohibits students from going over 
those limits. 
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With regard to transfer credits and 
AP credits, acceptable limits are not 
strictly budgetary. There is also a qual- 
ity concern, he said. 

Kessler also discussed advising 
improvement, which would entail a 
decentralization of the advising sys- 
tem as it stands. 

He discussed a sense of alienation 
between faculty and students. While 
admitting that some things could be 
done to foster those relationships, he 
also challenged students to reach out 
to their professors. 

Dean Kessler closed the town 
meeting by defining a Hopkins edu- 
cation as cutting edge, and he ex- 


plained the benefits ofaresearchedu- | 


cation. 

"The difference between Hopkins 
and, say, Princeton is a research edu- 
cation," he said. 


Before leaving the spotlight,, he 
invited students to come talk to him | 


about concerns during his weekly 
open office hours on Tuesdays at 4 
p.m.. 

At the end of the meeting, Student 
Council President Zack Pack stated 
that “It was designed for Dean Kessler 
to hear the students’ opinions, and 
for the students to hear the agenda of 
the Dean of Arts and Sciences. It is 
unique for Hopkins to have such an 
important administrator who is so 
attuned to student concerns.” 

Student Council is tentatively 
looking at holding another town 
meeting after Intersession. One 
possibility would be to have it with 
President Brody. The purpose 
would be to allow both students and 
the Administration to examine the 
successes and failures of 
Intersession. 











interview on campus, to putting stu- 
dents in contact with up to 250 em- 
ployers through various methods. 

Companies that recruit on cam- 
pus come from areas suchas finance, 
engineering, technology, and con- 
sulting firms. Some of the compa- 
nies that are scheduled to visit the 
campus are: Advisory Board; 
American Express Financial Advi- 
sors; McKinsey & Co., Inc.; 
Northrop Grumman; Allied Signal, 
Science International Corporation 
(SAIC); McKinsey & Co., Inc.; Cen- 
ter for Naval Analysis; Freddie Mac 
Computer Science Corporation; BT 
Alex Brown; O’Brien and Gere En- 
gineers Info Session; O’Brien and 
Gere Engineers; Legacy Technol- 
OBy- . . . . 

On-campus interviewing is an 
effective way for companies to 
screen potential applicants be- 
cause their hiring needs are so 
great. However, attending these 
interviews may be more effective 
in some industries than in others. 

Patricia Matteo, the director of 
CPD, stressed that, “Students 
need to use a job search method 
that aligns with the way in which 
employers in their field will seek 
out candidates.” 

However, as Mini Nunna, the Re- 
cruiting Services Coordinator at 
CPD puts it, “It is as much an op- 
portunity for the student to inter- 
view the company as it is for the 
company to interview the student.” 

To sign up for on-campus inter- 
views, there is a series of steps stu- 
dents need to complete. First, stu- 


| dents need to sign up on-line with 


JobTrak online. 

The URL is www.jobtrak.com, 
and it should take students about 
five minutes to fill outa user profile. 
JobTrak can also be used by stu- 
dents seeking internships. 

Second, students need to get a 
copy of the Recruiting Agreement 
Form from CPD. This form cov- 
ers things like misrepresentation 
and no-shows, and the applicant’s 
signature is required in order to 
participate in the program. 

The next step is for the applicant 
to activate his or her JobTrak ac- 


| count, and put his or her resume 
online. After that, students are ad- 
vised to check their account every 
few days. 

Even if on-campus interviews do 
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not suit the need of an individual 
student, being registered on 
JobTrack is crucial to anyone seek- 
ing a job. 

CPD also has a service called Re- 
sume Referral, which targets em- 
ployers with smaller hiring needs. It 
involves companies who express an 
interest in Hopkins students, but 
do not wish to do a complete re- 
cruiting campaign. 

CPD sends students’ resumes 
to companies who request appli- 
cants whose qualifications meet 
those of CPD’s applicant pool. 

Another method many compa- 
nies are resorting to in their hir- 
ing process is job fairs, where stu- 
dents can find out about different 


“Students need to use 
a job search method 
that aligns with the 
way in which 
employers in. their field 
will seek out 


candidates.” 


— PATRICIA MATTEO, 
OFFICE OF CAREER 
PLANNING 





companies and leave copies of 
their cover letters and resumes 
with company representatives. 

Students are also encouraged to 
call Hopkins alumni who have vol- 
unteered through the Alumni Rela- 
tions Office to talk to students about 
potential careers. 

Students can get in touch with them 
by going to www. jhu.edu/~careers on 
the world wide web and getting a 
username and password from CPD. 

For any student who has questions, 
CPD canbe reached by phoneat (410) 
516-8056, and it is possible to meet 
with a counselor either during drop- 
in hours or by appointment. 

CPD informs students of any 
changes in which companies are com- 
ing to campus or in any of CPD’s nu- 
merous workshops throughout the 
year. 
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First National Bank of Maryland has changed some of their policies regarding fees for student accounts. 


First National makes changes 


BY ANDREW PERGAM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


First National Bank, which has a 
branch in the basement of Gilman 
Hall, has instated new fees for their 
customers. 

Sophomore Daniel Wilson was 
surprised when a $10 fee appeared 
on his monthly checking account 
statement from First National Bank. 
“A very nice woman on their 800- 
number explained it to me,” he said. 
“And the next day, I went down and 
closed my account.” Wilson and 
other Hopkins students, along with 
First National customers, were 
charged with what bank managers 
called “a new product roll-out.” 

Inearly August, First National — 
the only financial institution avail- 
able to undergraduates on campus 
— replaced some of its older ac- 
count formats with new products. 
Along with the new accounts came 
new minimum balance require- 
ments and fee structures, which 
many students were unprepared for. 

The idea was “to reward the cus- 
tomer who has more than one ac- 
count with us,” explained Christian 
Roemer, Regional Director of the Bal- 
timore Metropolitan Region for First 
National. The bank used to offer other 
“non-banking” services to Super 
Checking customers as well, such as 

discounts atrestaurants, but “very few 
customers used those”, he said. 

Super Checking was the main- 
stay product of First National Bank’s 
checking accounts. Itrequired thata 
customer keep a minimum of $100 
in his account each month or the 
account would be chargeda mainte- 
nance fee of $8. Under the newer 
product, called Relationship Check- 
ing, the minimum monthly require- 
ment is $500 or a $10 monthly fee 
will be applied. 

The bank also offers “Relation- 
ship Checking With Interest.” If an 
account balance is above $1,000 per 
month, which is similar to the old 
Super Checking account, it is 
awarded interest at the same 
monthly minimum. 

The fees can be reduced each 
month by utilizing services like di- 
rect deposit and check safekeeping. 
Clients may also maintain a com- 
bined minimum of either $1,500 for 
Relationship Checking or $2,500 for 
Relationship Checking with Inter- 
est per month in their other First 
National accounts to avoid the 
monthly fee. 

“T fully agree that [Super Check- 
ing] was a great product — but I 
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haven’t had many complaints,” said 
Homewood Branch Manager Colleen 
Day. She says that she hasn’t seen a 
drastic number of students closing 
their accounts, and Roemer confirms 
that First National’s new account so- 
licitation period during Freshman 
move-in, was similar to years past. 

Upperclass students who opened 
First National accounts before the 
changes, are upset. 

“They totally suck,” said Junior 
Sarvenaz Zand, who signed up for Su- 
per Checking two years ago. “They 
charge us that $10 monthly fee now, 
and they tried to slip that two dollar 
‘benefits package’ by us,” she says, re- 
ferring to a protection plan including 
lifeinsurance which appeared on some 
customers’ statements. 

Junior Rachel Siegel has other rea- 
sons. 

“J hate it because it’s open so infre- 
quently that banking there is virtually 
impossible for a college student’s 
schedule,” she said. 

Other students point out that the 
bank must keep standard industry 
hours, and that they had offered ex- 
tended weekend hours following 
Veteran’s Day. 

“Tt just leaves a bad taste of them in 
my mouth,” said Wilson. “It seems to 
me to havea college-specific no-mini- 
mum account would work.” 

Roemer says that First National has 
never offered student checking ac- 
counts, which some competitors do, 
because they don’t try to place all stu- 
dents under thesame style ofaccounts. 

“First National is as good or better 
than the competition,” he said. 

Thecompetition disagrees. Provident 
Bank is one of at least two local banks 
which offers “totally free checking.” 

“No minimum, no monthly charge, 
no per check charge — and you get a 
free gift for opening it,” said one teller 
at their Hamden branch. “It’s a forty- 
piece Rubbermaid set, but I think the 
next one is a Corningwear set.” 

A teller at First Mariner Bank, which 
offersa similar plan explains, “We want 
everyone to get accounts, no matter 
how much they can keep in it.” 

Convenience, Roemer says, is worth 
it for First National customers, speak- 
ing of two Automatic Teller Machines 
on campus. 

“We have a very large presence in 
Baltimore ... not the competitors, I 
hasten to add,” he said. 

There are two additional ATMs on 
campus operated by the Johns Hopkins 
Employee’s Federal Credit Union. The 
Credit Union has a_ branch office 
around the corner from First National 
Bank in Gilman Hall. 


243-2625 












The Credit Union is “a non-profit 
organization basically owned by the 
people who have accounts,” explains 
Lynn Gregory, Vice President of Mar- 
keting for the credit union. 

They do have a free checking ac- 
count, but to be eligible, one must be 
a member of the credit union. Mem- 
bership is limited to staff of the Uni- 
versity or the Hospital, dues-paying 
members of the Alumni Association, 
and the families of members from 
either group. Because of their sti- 
pends, graduate students are eligible 
for membership in the credit union, 
however undergraduate students, in- 
cluding those in work-study posi- 
tions, are not eligible. 

“That’sanebulousarea,” said Gre- 
gory of undergraduate student ac- 
counts. “We’re looking into it, but 
there are some concerns by the [all- 
volunteer] Board of Directors.” 

NationsBank, which has a branch 
onSt. Paul Street, reinstated their stu- 
dent checking account this year. Simi- 
lar to First National, a minimum bal- 
ance of $500 is required to avoid a $6 
monthly fee. Their Economy Check- 
ing account competes with First 
National’s $5-per-month Basic 
Checking account, with no minimum 
balance and a $4 monthly mainte- 
nance fee. Check safekeeping and di- 
rect deposit can reduce the fee by $1 
for each service. 

Roemer said that First National is 
considering other options. 

“The bank is always looking at all 
of our accounts,” he said. 


Some of the options they are con- 


sidering for college accounts include 
waving fees for summer months and 
allowing monthly fees to be paid at 
once at a discounted rate. 

Wilson will wait for those changes 
to come before he changes his opin- 
ion. “It doesn’t improve my feeling 
towards banks,” he said. 





Author Jane 


Kramer talks 





about American militias 


BY EMILY ENGEL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


Authorand European Correspon- 
dent for the New Yorker Jane Kramer 
spoke about her new book chroni- 
cling the Washington State Militia, 
its purpose and its people. Kramer, a 
native of New York City, described 
the lives of the extreme right wing 
conspiracy groups, called militia, who 
occupy the northern Watcum County 
in Washington State, and with whom 
she had spent the last year. 

She illustrated the histories and 
current behaviors of the families in 
the militia that occupy trailers in the 
rural section just miles from the Ca- 
nadian border. She described their 
gatherings, which instructed mem- 
bers on such anti-government activi- 
ties as bomb-making and other ter- 
rorist actions. 

Although she promises that her 
book will be as objective as possible, 
she exclaimed to the audience, “It is 
such a relief to come here and speak 
candidly about the behavior of these 
people who are “obviously not bril- 
liant.” 

Kramer was introduced as the 
speaker for the Frank R. Kent Memo- 
rial Lecture held in the Newbury Au- 
ditorium in Mudd Hall on Thursday, 
November 12. 

Jane Kramer has worked for the 
New Yorker since the mid-1960’s, and 
has been an author since 1981. As the 
Jewish daughter of an immigrant fa- 
ther, she commented that she is fasci- 
nated by the variation of people who 
make up the American population. 
She then introduced the controver- 
sial subject of her current book; ex- 
treme right-wing conspiracy groups. 
Kramer introduced the topic to the 
full auditorium by describing the his- 
tory of militias in Europe and colo- 
nial America before describing the 
militia in Watcum County. 

In the case of the Washington Mi- 
litia, Kramer explained that the 
founder, John Pitner, had moved as 
far west as possible to escape his life 
and was still unsatisfied. He then 
chose to start the militia, which was 
founded on several conspiracy theo- 
ries. Taking his cue from the Mon- 
tana militia (better known as MOM,) 
Pitner used the US Constitution as a 
holy scripture. He and his founding 
members claimed that the govern- 
ment had not been true to the “scrip- 
ture” since the turn of the century, 
which proved that the current gov- 
ernment wasa fraud anda conspiracy. 
They also believed that the Fed was 
privately held by a small number of 
Jews and that as a result, US currency 
was worthless. 

Kramer’s lengthy description of 
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the delusions of the militia was at 
times shocking. 

“When I interviewed the men 
about their families, all of them 
quoted the Christian Coalition’s term 
‘family values.’ These were the same 
men who were in and out jail for the 
rape of their daughters and the abuse 
of their wives,” she said. 

Once started, the group began to 
act, with bomb threats and even po- 
litical actions. Loosely affiliated with 
other extreme right-wing groups like 
the KKK and the Skinheads, many 
members ran for local offices urging 
such changes as the elimination of 
biology in school because it teaches 
the theory of evolution. 

The militia was, “dirt poor but 
computer rich,” described Kramer. 
“Inside a run down trailer would be 
thousands of dollars worth of com- 
puter equipment, arms, bomb mate- 
rials. Often all of it was charged to the 
wives’ credit cards.” 

Often more disturbing than the 
scheming of the group was the his- 
tory of its members. Kramer de- 
scribed many of them as wanderers. 
Pitner himself was a result of an in- 
sane mother and a string of foster 
homes. He, like others in the group, 
fled to the military, only to get kicked 
out for poor behavior. 

In fact, her membership to the 
Council of Foreign Relations, a key 
target of the militia was her most con- 
troversial trait. 





Council focuses on its operations 


BY MATT SCOTT 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The focus of this Wednesday’s Stu- 
dent Council meeting involved crucial 
issues of the method of operation of the 
Councilitselfand therules under which 
itoperates. Thedebatecenteredaround 
whether the Parliamentarian, the coun- 
cil official responsible for enforcing 
Robert’s Rules of Order (the rules un- 
der which council operates) ought to 
be able to serve both in this capacity 
and beable to serveas the chair of other 
Student Council committees. 

The issue arose as a result of the 
Executive Board’s discovery of a by- 
law, drafted last year by then Executive 
Board president Matt Scherneke that 
strictly stipulated that the Parliamen- 
tarian was to be appointed by the presi- 
dent and was not, under any circum- 
stances, to be involved in any other 
Student Council committees at all. 

Upon discovery of this by-law, the 
Executive Board Treasurer drafted an 
emergency proposal that would tem- 
porarily suspend this law until May 1, 
1999, the date at which all terms of all 
student council members would ex- 
pire. Thereasoning behind this amend- 
ment put forth by Damien Newton was 
that it would allow council to continue 
to function with the present Parliamen- 
tarian, Tom Noone, to continue in his 
capacity in this position as well as those 
of Chair of the Board of Elections and 
the Curriculum Committee. 

Council members immediately be- 
gan to contend this issue. Class of 2000 
Representative Omar Kahnargued that 
the act of suspending a by-law was not 
acceptable according to Robert’s Rules 
of Order, and the current proposal was 
not in any way valid. The debate con- 
tinued until the motion was passed for 
a five minute recess to allow for the 
Executive Board to confirm or deny 
Kahn’s assertion. 

Upon returning to session, Execu- 


tive Board President Zack Pack and 
Kahn did affirm, after some heated ex- 
changes, that the Kahn’s assertion was 
true. 

After some informal discussion in 
which Council members voiced their 
opinions on the matter, formal discus- 
sion was opened. During this time, 
Damien Newton, Class of2001 VP Kara 
Wiard, and Class of 2000 President 
George Soterakis all spoke in favor of 
the new amendment. 

Newton elucidated that, as a practi- 
cal matter, itwouldbehighly difficultto 
find any person who was not an active 
participant in some aspects of council 
to serve as Parliamentarian. He ar- 
gued that, because of the position’s 
neutral disposition, the Council 
would be hard pressed to find a per- 
son who could serve in such a posi- 
tion who had no interests elsewhere. 

Wiard argued that, even ifthe Par- 
liamentarian were not a member ofa 
Council-affiliated committee, bias 
could never be completely removed 
as people can be inherently biased. 

Soterakis addressed the fact that 
the Council has been operating im- 
properly in this respect for several 
yearsand that thisamendment would 
allow the legal operation of Council 
in a system that has shown itself to 
work. 

In opposition argued Kahn, Class 
of 2001 Representative Saketh Rahm, 
and Ahmad. 

Kahn argued that, no matter what 
the circumstances, an inherent con- 
flict of interest exists with having a 
supposedly impartial enforcer of the 
rules having the potential to partially 
influence a debate in which he/she 


has a significant interest. 


Rahm echoed Kahn’s thoughts and 
added that the language in which the 
amendment was written was explicit 
and needed to be upheld. 

Ahmad furthered these thoughts 
and emphasized the potential for a 


conflict of interest 
Parliamentarian’s position. 

A vote was called for, and the final 
results were has 13 for and six against, 
with two abstentions. The vote passed, 
thus allowing Parliamentarian Noone 
to keep his position. He would have 
had to resign had the amendment not 
passed. 

In issues brought to the Council, 
Academic Affairs Chairs George 
Soterakis and Arvind Bakhru submit- 
ted an assessment report regarding AP 
Credit and Placement in Department 
ofEconomicsat Hopkins. Their report 
showed that those students who took 
the AP examsin both macroeconomics 
and microeconomics performed sev- 
eral tenths of a point better in second 
year or advanced economics courses 
than those who did not. They further 
stated that the Economics Department 
had expressed interest in possibly re- 
vising its own policy towards AP credit. 
The report was unanimously passed by 
the Council, so more work will be con- 
ducted in the future in this area. 

_ Finally, Pack, on behalf of the Bx- 
ecutive Board, submitted a proposal to 
Council regarding the formation of a 
temporary, ad-hoccommitteeofCoun- 
cil members whose job it would be to 
pursues the entirety of the by-laws and 
illuminate those who were found to be 
inaccurate or invalid. 

Thecommitteewouldbecomprj 
oftwomembers ofthe Bectitvensen 
four members of the class officers, each 
of a different office, and, the Parlia- 
mentarian, Other members would be 
allowed to participate, but only seven 
wouldvote. Thecommitteewouldmeet 
over Intersession and dt 
ings to the entire Council at the 
ning of the spring semester; any subse- 
quent amendments to the by-laws 
would be made only at this point. 
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RTESY OF THE OFFICE OF SPECIAL EVENTS 
veral months researching militias, 


The author noted that what saved 
her was her honesty. 

“T was the only stranger who had 
entered their lives not pretending to 
be someone else,” she said. 

Kramer sighted an ironic incident 
concerning someone who was pre. 
tending to be someone else. An FB] 
agent posing as a member of the mi- 
litia got many members arrested for 
illegal arms possession during ameet- 
ing on ways to outsmart the police. 
Claiming he would show themenhow’ 
to get out of handcuffs, he handcuffed 
them all. The police subsequently 
busted in and arrested them. y 

The arrested militia men are cur- 
rently in the end of a failed trial pro- 
cess, due to a jury member who also 
happened to beaconspiracy theorist, 
Jane Kramer promised, “I’m getting, 
back to Watcum county as soon as], 
can to get my book written.” 

Kramer used the end of speech to 
urgetighter controlovergunsandbomb 
materials. She pointed to the ironicrule 
of Freedom of Speech as something, 
that protects those thatabuseitthemost,, 
She hopes that the book about the Mi- 
litia will spark discussion of morecom- 
mon abuses of the freedoms granted by 
the US government. 


Whitaker 
grant to be 


used for 
BME facility 


BY JEREMY GORELICK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 





The Whitaker Foundation fe 
cently gave $17 million to Hopkinsto 
use towards building anew Biomedi- 
cal Engineering institute dedicatedto 
cutting-edge research and education 
in the field. The Whitaker Founda 
tion is based in Rosslyn, Virginia. _ 

The new BME facility will be 
60,000-square-feet and will hous 
new laboratories, classrooms al 
computer facilities. Hopkins ls? 
plans to hire a dozen new faculty 
members in its Whiting School © 
Engineering. 

The proposal for the building 
ceived attention last May after Trustee 
James A. Clark made a $10 million 
donation. The building will benam 
Clark Hall in his honor. ’ 

Clark is the chairman and CEO of 
Clark Enterprises Inc., the Bethesda 
Md., parent company for a variety 
business interests. Amongits subsid- 
iaries is The Clark Construction 
Group Inc., the nation’s largest Pt. 
Pidy held general building contra 

or. $ 

Dennis O'Shea, of the News and 
Information Office, said that he, 

hopes that this will make a signifi-. 
cant change in the structure of t 
BME department.” 
_ Junior Nathan Miller, a BME™ 
jor, said that “the idea was great” @ 
that “it is sorely needed on the: 
pus.” STG AR ae 
A site for Clark Hall has been te 

| tatively selected just to the west of 
Garland Hall, the university’s 
















administration building. Construc’ 
| a pee begin in Angie 
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Hopkins students protest Monday Awareness week draws toaclose 
execution of Tyrone X. Gilliam 


Students follow 
Up Live From 
Death Row at the 
Fell’s Point vigil 


BY JEREMY GORELICK 
THE Jouns Hopxins News-Letrer 


Ten Hopkins students demon- 
strated their opposition to the death 
penalty Monday night. Activists from 
Amnesty International, the Vegetar- 
lan Club and other organizations as- 
sembled to take part in the final hours 
of the 32-hour vigil for Tyrone X. 
Gilliam, the death-rowinmate sched- 


uled for execution. 

The vigil followed on the heels of 
the “Live from Death Row” talk held 
on Wednesday, November 11, in the 
Clipper Room of Shriver Hall. Atthat 
event, over 250 students and mem- 
bers of the community had the op- 
portunity to speak with Gilliam and 
Kenny Collins, another inmate on 
death row. 

Mention was made at “Live from 
Death Row” of all upcoming vigils 
and demonstrations against capita 
punishment. In particular, the 32- 
hour vigil, representing the 32 years 
of Gilliam’s life was highlighted. 

While their efforts were to no avail 
and Gilliam was executed at approxi- 
mately 10:00 p.m., the involvement 
did not go unnoticed. 

Gilliam sat on Death Row after 


activities come to an 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
our entire culture,” he said. “But it 
showed a portion of what we en- 
Joy.” 

Other events included a religious 
discussion group, presented ina “fish- 
bowl” format. Here, participants re- 
acted to stereotypes and discussed 
new insights into religion. 

Other events included a discus- 
sion of ethnicand cultural reactions 
to homosexuality. Participants in- 
cluded representatives from a 
Latino gay/lesbian organization and 
members of Jewish, Asian and 
Christian organizations. This dis- 
cussion forum was sponsored by 
the Diverse Sexuality and Gay Alli- 
ance. 


A corporate luncheon, entitled 
“Diversity in Corporate America,” 
was also held during the week. Rep- 
resentatives from several of 
America’s top corporations and 
other participants discussed minor- 
ity representation in upper level 
management positions in American 
businesses. 

However, many considered the fi- 
nal event to be the most enjoyable of 
the week. All the cultural groups in- 
volved with CultureFest performed 
traditional dances of their native 
countries. 

A dinner banquet, dancing and a 
small fashion show, portraying tradi- 
tional clothing of other countries 
ended the week. 


being convicted for the murder of 


Christine Doerfler. 

According to his brother-in-law, 
John Gilliam Price, Tyrone is “inno- 
cent” and thatan “affidavit, dated 1994, 
which the governor and the mayor are 
ignoring proves his innocence.” 

While Governor Parris 
Glendening had the chance to grant 
clemency, many spectators felt that 
the governor did not want to back 
down on his promise ofa strong pro- 
death penalty stand. 

The only flaw in the vigil, accord- 
ing to senior Pilar Oberwetter, was 
the way in which the post-execution 
time was handled. 

Fiveminutes after the lethal injection 
took place, the Socialists of Maryland 
began protesting further action in Iraq. 

“Members of the Nation of Islam, 
some of Tyrone’s most ardent sup- 
porters, left the vigil because of the 
insensitivity of the Socialists,” 
Oberwetter said. 

Participating students were im- 
pressed by the outpouring of support 


| for Gilliam. Junior Bryan Conn said 





that the death penalty is “unjust and 
racist” and the event was a “sobering 
experience” in that “a life was being 
taken within such close proximity of 
people who were supporting the con- 
tinuance and not the end of life.” 
Sherry Walker, president of the 
Baltimore Amnesty International 
Chapter, said, “Perhaps it’s time to 
consider the implications of the 
capital punishment today. Is it cor- 
rect, in today’s society to allow such 


atrocities to happen? Does legaliz- | 


ing and justifying murder make it 
any better? We should all consider 
why the United States is one of the 
last countries in the world to hold 
on to the death penalty. Now, while 
we still can, we should end this in- 
humane policy.” 





$45 million gift goes to student aid 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
several months, we will examine the 
cost implications of making changes in 
fiscal 2000 [for current students].” Cur- 
rently, the focus is on next year’s class. 

With $2 million more available for 
next year’s freshmen class, Dean Massa 
predicts a sharp decline in the average 
loan burden of a typical Hopkins stu- 
dent. “The average loan, for our grant 
recipients, will be somewhere in the 
$13,000-14,000 dollar range,” he says, 
which isapproximately $7,000 lessthan 
the current loan burden. This signifi- 
cant reduction in the loans will allow 
Hopkins students to consider graduate 
and professional schools unhindered 
by a daunting debt. 


THE HOPKINS PLAN 


The first segment of the new fi- 
nancial aid packages will be the re- 
duction ofstudentloans. “Weare tar- 
geting those with demonstrated 
financial need as we try to limit their 
loans and increase their average 
grants,” says Massa. “Some students, 
those with parental contributions of 
$3500 or less, will have their loans 
eliminated, [freshmen year].” 

Asasecond step, Massa says, “We 
also plan to slightly increase the per- 
cent of students receiving grant aid.” 
Currently, 36 percent of all students 
receive grant aid. Massa believes this 
will increase to 40 or 41 percent under 
the new plan. In addition to reducing 
loans and slightly increasing grants, 
Massa emphatically declared that pri- 
vate scholarship money would no 
longer offset Hopkins grant money. 

“Hopkins will not reduce our 
scholarship and grant commitments 
to our students that bring with them 
private funds,” he says. 

The third portion of the plan in- 
cludes removing certain tax credits 
from calculated family income. 
“Hopkins will not count as a family 
resource moneys gained by students 
through the Federal HOPE Scholar- 
ship and Lifetime Learning Credits 
[programs],” says Massa. These two 
tax credits are the result of 1996 legis- 
lation. Both programs took effect 

n 15.1998, 
: Paoattes gift takes a signifi- 
cant step toward fulfilling President 
Brody’s vision of “assuring that any 

ualified student who is accepted to 
Hopkins will be able to afford to at- 
tend, irrespective of their financial 
status.” . . * 

“This gift is awesome in its magni- 
tude,” Provost Steven Knapp says. 


COMPETITIVENESS AND 


AFFORDABILITY 


The plan should make Hopkins 
far more affordable. But Massa notes 
that this is not a plan to increase 
Hopkins’ competition with peer in- 
stitutions. The plan is really focused 

~ onhelping students afford Hopkins, 








according to Massa. With drastically 
reduced average loan burdens and 
increased average grants, the plan in- 
creases Hopkins accessibility. 

“We have been talking since 1995 
about our position [relative to peer 
institutions] in terms of financial aid 
... The conversation [regarding in- 
creased aid] was initiated because of 
our position in terms of competition,” 
says Massa. 

Hopkins currently awards 36 per- 
cent ofits population with grants and 
discounts its tuition by an average of 
37 percent. Princeton, by compari- 
son, awards 41 percent of its popula- 
tion with grants and discounts its tu- 
ition by an average of 47 percent, 
according to the U.S. News & World 
Report Best Value rankings. 

The increase in grant aid will allow 
Hopkins to match Princeton grants 
and the increase in aid will help close 
the gap between Hopkins’ and 
Princeton’s average discounted tu- 
ition. 

While the conversation began as a 
result ofcompetition, thefocus remains 
on affordability, not competition. 

“This money will not change the 
minds ofstudents for which Hopkins is 
adistant third or fourth choice,” Massa 
explains. But he adds that “those stu- 
dents forwhom Hopkinsisatop choice, 
but who in the past have not been able 
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to afford Hopkins will now be able to | 


attend Hopkins.” The gift, in essence, 
helps Hopkins remain competitive. 
The key is prohibiting loans from 
becoming a significant hindrance to 
students, especially to students de- 
liberating postgraduate plans. “To 
keep the loan down in what has be- 


comeanincreasingly burdensomeen- | 


vironment [is essential],” especially 


since a large percentage of the | 


Hopkins population often continues 
on to graduate schools. 

Overall, the administration is ex- 
tremely optimistic. The extra $2 mil- 
lion for the Class of 2003 will essen- 
tially lower the baseline loan level 


students pay freshmen year. Asis the | 


case under the current system, stu- 
dents have slightly greater loan bur- 
dens each year. The Bloomberg pack- 
age makes such an impact because it 
allows for a lower starting value. 
The details of the Bloomberg plan 


come as the University pushes for- | 
ward with the remainder of the | 
Hopkins Initiative and begins con- 
sidering how to best utilize another 
$5 million gift from an engineering 
alum for merit-based aid. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
money will be distributed between 
the Center for Poverty Solutions, 
Oxfam America, and Bea Gazzi’s 
Shelter. 

“We're so used to getting three 
meals a day, but this helps us remem- 
ber that it’s not like that for everyone 
in the world,” said Hoomad Ahmad, 
a coordinating member of the Inter- 
Faith Council, the cosponsor of Hun- 
ger and Poverty Awareness Week. A 
candlelight vigil outside of Gilman 
Hall ended the fast. 

On Wednesday night, represen- 
tatives from the student activist or- 
ganizations, the campus chapters 
of Oxfam and Amnesty Interna- 
tional and the Student Labor Ac- 
tion Committee, were joined by 
alumnus Anand Das 798, a vista 
worker for Americorps, gathered in 
the Garret Room of the MSE Li- 
brary to inform students on ways to 


get involved. 

Thursday night, representatives 
from the National Coalition for the 
eR, EO CR RRS TS 


“We're so used to 
getting three meals a 
day, but this helps us 
remember that it’s not 
like that for everyone 


in the world.” 


— HOOMAD AHMAD, 
INTERFAITH COUNCIL 


Homeless, Oxfam America, The Cen- 
ter for Poverty Solutions, and The 


Center fora Livable Future will speak 
to students about the work of their 
individual organizations, describing 
their different approaches to alleviat- 
ing poverty. 

"Atel ecrdey night’s four-hour 
Dance-A-Thon, the week will cul- 
minate with the Hunger Banquet. 
After paying a $5 admission fee, at- 
tendees will randomly be assigned 
to one of three groups, 60 percent 
will be to the poor, 25 percent to the 
middle class, and 15 percent to the 
rich. 

Those assigned to the poor group 
will be given only a single bowl of 
rice to eat and made to eat on the 
floor, the middle group a bowl of 
rice and beans and allowed to eat at 
a table, and the rich group will be 
given a full meal, with full ameni- 
ties. 

“It’s a metaphor for the distribu- 
tion of food worldwide,” said Bazelais. 





JHU grants benefits for gay partners 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
open an accountatthe Johns Hopkins 
Credit Union. 

“It brings Hopkins’ benefits into 
line with those of our peer universi- 
ties,” Brody said, “most of which have 
adopted similar policies.” 

Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Cornell, 
Brown, the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Duke, MIT, Cal Tech, and the 
University of Chicago have all ex- 
tended benefits to same-sex partners, 
as have many of the nation’s leading 
employers. 


"The university has not 


closed the book on 
extending benefits 


further.” 


— RON WALTERS, 
DIVERSITY LEADERSHIP 
COUNCIL 





But Hopkins is not hastily fol- 
lowing in other institutions’ foot- 
steps. 

Expanding benefits has been acon- 
sideration at Hopkins since 1994, 
when the Benefits Equity Task Force 
recommended thatthe university give 
benefits to same-sex domestic part- 
ners. 

In 1997, the Workand Family Task 
Force recommended a similar course 
of action. 

Recently, the Lesbian, Bisexual, 
and Transgendered Staff, Faculty, and 
Student Committee, as well as the 
Diversity Leadership Council re- 
quested that President Brody allow 
the benefits extension to same-sex 
partners. 

Professor Ron Walters of the his- 
tory department headed the Diver- 


| sity Leadership Council. 


“We are absolutely delighted by 
this policy change,” Walters said. 

He also dispelled any rumors that 
might be circulating about why the 
changes came now. 

“It’s important to understand 
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that this policy expansion did not 
come on the heels of a campus pro- 
test or sit-ins or threats,” Walters 
explained. “It came as a result of 
many individuals working hard to 
get the facts right and to make the 
case effectively.” 

Walters was also quick to credit 
President Brody for his leadership in 
making the same-sex partners ben- 
efits come about. 

“This sort of change does not come 
about without leadership at the top of 
the institution,” Walters said. “The 
president has articulated that diver- 
sity isa source of strength, butit’s one 
thing to say it and quite another to 
put it into operation.” 

All university employees will be 
able to begin signing up for same-sex 
domestic partner benefits this month. 
as 33 


In order to become eligible for 
benefits, the domestic partners must 
sign an affidavit of “marriage.” The 
affidavit says that the partners “are 
committed as a family in along-term 
relationship of indefinite duration 
and are socially, emotionally, and fi- 
nancially interdependent with each 
other in an exclusive mutual com- 
mitment in which we agree to be re- 
sponsible for each other’s common 
welfare and share financial obliga- 
tions.” 

Walters hopes, though, that 
Hopkins will continue to try to ex- 
pand benefits to even more people. 

“The university has not closed 
the book on extending benefits fur- 
ther,” he said. “It is just reasonable 
to address the grossest inequities 
first.” 
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BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The National Journal for Young 
Investigators (JYI) will publish its 
inaugural issue within the next 
month. JYI will be the first web-based 
journal to feature undergraduate re- 
search across the nation. Its editorial 
board consists of undergraduates from 
colleges and universities across the na- 
tion, including two Hopkins juniors: 
Supreetinder Rangi, the Editor-in- 
Chief and Jenny Mu, an Associate Edi- 
tor and Public Relations/Staff Recruit- 
ment Manager. 

Not many undergraduates have 
had the honor or chance to publish 
articles in national journals. Many 
who do, have their names buried 
within a long list of authors. This is 
true even at Johns Hopkins, a research 
university that strongly encourages 
undergraduate research. 

Although undergraduate research- 
ers rarely worry about obtaining grants 
or negotiating lab space, they often 
completealarge portion ofthe physical 
research, data analysis, and sometimes 
contribute to the experimental goals 
and designs. Unfortunately, they are 
rarely recognized for their accomplish- 
ments. JYI hopes to provide this recog- 
nition in addition to improving com- 
munication between undergraduate 


“JY| aims to provide a 
forum in which we as 
young scientists may 
communicate with 
each other and form a 
cohesive community 
across the traditional 
barriers of specific 
scientific disciplines 


and fields of study.” 
—ANDREW MEDINA-MARINO 


researchers at different universities. 
According to Andrew Medina- 
Marino, the immediate past Editor-in- 
Chief, “At the heart of JYI's mission, we 
the editorial board hope to provide a 
forum for use, the undergraduate sci- 
entist, to showcase and publish our re- 
search, discuss our experiences and 
communicate with the scientific com- 
munity our thoughts, ideas and con- 
cerns. More specifically, JYI aims to 





provide a forum in which we as young 
scientists may communicate with each 
other and form a cohesive community 
across the traditional barriers of spe- 
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Publishing u-grad research 


changes every three or four years as 
editors graduate. 

Over the summer the editors held a 
board meeting at Swarthmore College. 

Since the journal is new, its 
| board needed to define the 
| goalsofJYIandhowthese goals 
| would be achieved. Jenny Mu 
| said that the meeting was “four 
| days of grueling brainstorm- 
ing about everything. By the 
end of the meeting, we had a 
working outline of the journal 
| infrastructure and a basic mis- 
sion statement.” 

JYI plans to publish 
triannually on its webpage at 
http://www.jyi.org. The three 
issues will be close to 
the ends of colleges’ jaan 
fall, spring and sum- 
=| mer semesters, when 
| most students’ re- 








IMAGES COURTESY JYI AND JHU 
A few of the universities and organizations 
that support JYI. Visit the journal at 


www.jyi.org. 
cific scientific disciples and fields of 
study.” 

As an undergraduate, a researcher 
develops many skills that are impor- 
tant in a future career as a scientist. 

Basic laboratory tech- 
niques and methods of 
planning and organiz- 
ing experiments im- 
prove greatly. Theyare 
less familiar with two 
other important parts 
; of research: Writing 
and submitting articles for publication 
and communicating with fellow re- 
searchers across the nation and world. 

JYIwas first started slightly over one 

year ago. Three students interning to- 
gether at Lawrence Berkeley Labora- 
tory during thesummer thoughtup the 
concept. With the help 
of their principle investi- 
gator, they got a spon- | 
sorshipandstartedtode- 
velop the idea. Last year | 
they sent emails to col- | 
lege campuses across the 
country searching for | 
editors to run the paper. 
They gained support from the National 
Academy of Science, Science Maga- 
zine, and a National Science Founda- 
tion grant. 

The journal now has about thirty 
editors and is almost entirely run by 
undergraduates. Students manage fi- 
nances, organize the staff, advertise, 
choose and edit articles and manage 
the web page. A Steering Committee 
ofeminent individuals in science and 
journalism fields, including Ellis 
Rubinstein, the editor of Science, 
gives advice to the JYI staff. Continu- 
ity is extremely important but diffi- 
cult since the entire editorial board 














% 
search projects are 


complete. By keeping JYI on 
the web, it is accessible to all. 
Students from every university 
can learn about the work of their peers 
and possible future collaborators. Also, 
itisan open media that mighthelp high 
school students become interested in 
scientific research. 
OneofJYT’sgoalsistospreadknowl- 
edge in many fields of science. To keep 
this goal, articles are placed ina general 


3 field of science: 
SCIENCE | Bisley and 
MAGAZINE | Biomedical Sci- 


ences, Physical 
Sciences, and Mathematics Basic Engi- 
neering Sciences. A specific number of 
articles from each field will be placed in 
the journal. Also some articles will dis- 
cuss topics of interest to undergradu- 
ates and the science community. 

JYl accepts submissions through- 
out the entire year. They are looking 
for research papers about the 
student’s own work. The best article 
in any general field, as chosen by the 
editors, will receive a $500 prize. In- 
formation about how to submit an 
article can be found on their webpage. 
Any additional questions can be di- 
rected to the Editor-in-Chief at 
supreet@hops.cs.jhu.edu. They are 
also looking for more editors, sci- 
ence journalists, cvs. 
and webpage de- 
signers. Anyone in- | jaa 
terested in working 
with JYI can contact 
Jenny Mu _ at 
jenny @jhu.edu. 

As the web journal, they eventu- 
ally hope to add listings of intern- 
ships and a database with graduate 
school information so that JYI will 
become a valuable resource for all 
undergraduate researchers. Until 
then, one can only wait for the first 
issue to appear. 








Rocket scientist 
behind high-tech 
Super Soaker 


On Lonnie Johnson’s office wall, 
right next to his patents for a thermo- 
stat, hair-drying rollers anda wet dia- 
per detector, is patent No. 4,591,071 
— the squirt gun. 

The Super Soaker is a little more 
advanced than your typical water gun. 
This high-powered weapon has 
drenched many backyard warriors 
and revitalized the toy gun market. 

And unlike Johnson’s work in de- 
signing three NASA space probes that 
earned hima plaque, this homemade 
gadget turned him into a millionaire. 

“Obviously, it was a cut above any- 
thing that was available but I never 
expected it would set the standard 
worldwide in water guns,” said 
Johnson, 49, sitting in his suburban 
Atlanta research and development 
office. 

Anative of Mobile, Ala., Johnson’s 
inauspicious career as an engineer 
began in 1968 when he won a state 
science fair competition with Linex, a 
remote-controlled robot he built us- 
ing batteries, compressed air, and tape 
reels. 

“Back then robots were unheard 
ofso I was one of only a fewkids in the 
country who had his own robot,” he 
said. 

Not bad for a black kid who was 
told while growing up in the South 
that he didn’t have what it took to be 
in engineer. Although disheartened, 
Johnson persevered. 

As an engineer at the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration’s acclaimed Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, Ca- 
lif., Johnson worked on Voyager, 
Mars Observer, and Galileo. 

“IT came up with the idea of a 
memory keeper power supply that 
would operate even ifthere wasa short 
circuit aboard the spacecraft,” he said 
of his work on Galileo, which was 
launched in 1989. 

At the time of his most lucrative 
stroke of creative genius, in 1982, 
Johnson was an engineer at Strategic 
Air Command in Omaha, Neb., work- 
ing in his spare time on a new type of 
heat pump that would use water in- 
stead of Freon. 

Hehooked upa model ofthe pump 
to the bathroom sink in his home. 

“T turned around and I was shoot- 
ing this thing across the bathroom 
into the tub and the stream of water 
was so powerful that the curtains were 
swirling in the breeze it sent out,” he 
said. “I thought, “This would make a 
great water gun.” 

The Pneumatic Water Gun was 
what he dubbed the first prototype. 
But he quickly blew off the idea of 


Tampons, the new environmental danger? 


MAUREENDAVIDSON- 
WELLING 
EARTHSHAKING 


bout two weeks ago I 

received an email for- 

ward concerning the 

hazards that tampons 

pose to women. The 
email was convincing. However, for- 
warded emails are not exactly trust- 
worthy sources of information. So I 
did a little research, and what I found 
out is that tampons are indeed causes 
for both environmental and human 
health concern. 

There are three main problems 
with tampons, two of which are en- 
vironmentally related. First, many 
tampons contain trace levels of di- 
oxins. Second, much of the cotton 
used in tampons has been heavily 
exposed to pesticides and herbi- 
cides. And third, most tampons on 
the market use synthetic fibers, 
which are implicated as a cause of 
Toxic Shock Syndrome. 

The term dioxin is used to de- 
scribe a group of several hundred 
chemicals that are highly persistent 
in the environment. The US Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency pub- 
lished a report on dioxin in Sep- 
tember 1994 that identified dioxin 
as a serious threat to the environ- 
ment and public health. “The EPA 
report confirmed that dioxin is a 
cancer hazard to people; that expo- 

_ sure to dioxin can also cause severe 
reproductive and developmental 
problems (at levels 100 times lower 
than those associated with its can- 
cer causing effects); and that dioxin 

can cause immune system damage 
and interfere with regulatory hor- 
mones.” One particularly infamous 

' dioxin compound is Agent Orange, 
which was used as a defoliant in 
Vietnam. Dioxin is not an ingredi- 
ent used to make tampons. Rather, 

_ dioxin is by-product, unintention- 


ally produced when cotton and 
rayon (a 


wood pulp derivative) are 
ith chlorine. , 






with 





Tampons, as well as containing 
trace levels of dioxin, can have traces 
of herbicides and pesticides that 
were used to produce the cotton. 
Cotton has some 35 different pesti- 
cides and herbicides in its produc- 
tion. “The cotton industry uses 50% 
of all chemicals used in the world 
for agricultural uses .” Humans have 
become accustomed to the idea of 
consuming traces of pesticides and 
herbicides on a daily basis, and so 
may not be bothered by this extra 
exposure. However, pesticides and 
herbicides are bad for both the envi- 
ronment and people, when exposed 
to high levels or over prolonged peri- 
‘ods of time. And, alternative (or- 
ganically produced) cotton products 
do exist on the market. 

Tampons do contain traces of di- 
oxin, pesticides and herbicides, but 
do they really pose a health hazard? 
It’s hard to say. The Food and Drug 
Administration does not know, and 
never has required that tampons be 
tested. Indeed, tampon manufac- 
turers are not even required to pro- 


vide a list ofingredients on the tam- 
pon packages. In the past, the FDA 
maintained that there were accept- 
able levels of dioxin. However, 
“given that dioxin is cumulative and 
slow to disintegrate, the real danger 


- comes from repeated contact .” As 


an article in the Village Voice noted, 
“73 million American women may 
be directly accumulating toxins in 
our bodies via tampons. Consider 
five tamponsa day, five days a month 
for 38 menstruating years. That’s 
11,400 tampons in a lifetime .” Over 
the course of a lifetime that is a con- 
siderable amount of exposure, and in 
one of the most porous and absor- 
bent parts of a woman’s body. 

The risk that organochlorine 
byproducts pose to the environment, 
and to public health, has not gone 
completely unnoticed. 13 Mediterra- 
nean countries, as well as Sweden, 
Germany, and certain Canadian 
provinces have signed treaties or 
passed laws phasing out organochlo- 
rine discharges, and replacing chlo- 
rine bleaching with less toxic alterna- 
tives. In addition, women in Great 
Britain, Australia and Scandinavia 
have successfully mounted “Stop the 
Whitewash” groups. And, in 1997 
Representative Carolyn Maloney 
sponsored Bill HR 2900, the “Tam- 
pon Safety and Research Act of 
1997” in the House of Representatives 
(for more information email: 
rep.carolyn.maloney@mail.house.gov). 

So what can a concerned person 
do? While I was researching tam- 
pons, I found a number of compa- 


nies that sell organically grown, 


unbleached, 100 percent cotton 
tampons. If you purchase tampons, 


as a first step I would suggest re- — 


placing your usual brand with one 
of these. (Freshfields offers some, 
and you can also purchase them off 
the web). Secondly, I would suggest 
writing to register your complaints 


with Tambrands, Proctor and 
Gamble, or the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. (Companies that have 
gone so far as to market biodegrad- 
able applicators and recycled paper 
boxes should be receptive to other 
environmental concerns). 

However, I would also like to 
mention a more environmentally 
committed answer. While reading 
the October issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly, I ran across an article en- 
titled, “The next industrial revolu- 
tion”, which discusses how humans 
should go about reforming indus- 
trial and manufacturing practices. 
It suggests that as consumers we 
demand products which are intelli- 
gent. Intelligent products are those 
which have been designed so that 
the ingredients and production 
processes do not damage the envi- 
ronment, and the products them- 
selves can either be continually re- 
cycled or that can be decomposed 
fully and safely into the earth. 

The tampon, it seems to me, is a 
product which can and should be 
redesigned to follow this more earth 
friendly, and human friendly 
schema. And not just tampons, but 
everything that we produce. The 
Atlantic Monthly journal quotes 
Einstein as saying, “The world will 
not evolve past its current state of 
crisis by using the same thinking 
that created the situation.” We, as 
consumers living in a capitalist so- 
ciety, need to encourage compa- 
nies to make environmentally 
friendly products through environ- 
mentally friendly processes. We can 
expose ourselves to long term envi- 
ronmental risks for years before 
connecting the consequences with 
the cause, and the best way to avoid 
doing so is to make sure that the 
processes of production, as well as 
products themselves, are good for 
the environment. 


SCENCEBRIEFS 
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manufacturing the plastic gun him- 
self after determining it would cost 
$200 per gun for the first 1,000. 

Then in 1989, he met some execu- 
tives with Larami Corp. at a toy fair. 
Two weeks later he was sitting in the 
company’s conference room with a 
model he had created out of a plastic 
Coke bottle, PVC pipe and Plexiglas. 
' “T pumped it up and fired it across 
the conference room,” he recalled. 
“Wow,” was the reaction from the 
suited executives. “From that point it 
was a done deal.” 

The Super Soaker, introduced into 
the market in 1990 with a pumped- 
up reservoir capable of firingastream 
of water up to 50 feet, blew away plain 
old water pistols. 

More than 250 million of the high- 
tech water weapons have been sold, 
said Al Davis, Larami executive vice 
president. 

“That’s four guns to every kid in 
the United States,” Davis said, noting 
how the plastic toys also found a sur- 
prise market among adults. 

The giant water guns range the 
gamut from a $5 pocket-size version 
to the $50 CPS-3000, a gray, blue and 
red plastic weapon with a 2 gallon 
backpack guaranteed to soak its tar- 
get. 

The toy’s success extend beyond 
the hot weather. 

“It contributes to profits year- 
round,” said Chris Byrne, editor of 
Playthings MarketWatch, a toy trade 
publication. “It’s mainly a spring and 
summer toy but that doesn’t mean in 
places like Florida and California kids 
aren't getting Super Soakers for 
Christmas.” 

The royalties Johnson has earned 
from his invention have helped him 
open his own research firm in Smyrna, 
where his staff of 18 is busy working 
on what Johnson hopes is his next 
multimillion-dollar idea. 

“We're doing for Nerf guns what 
we did for water guns,” Johnson said. 
“They shoot farther, better, faster. If 
you have to go to war with someone 
using these guns verses the older de- 
signs you would win with these guns.” 

Johnson, a soft-spoken modest 
father of three, refused to disclose 
exactly how much his toy invention 
has earned him. 

“Tm doing quite well,” he said with 
a smile. “Put it like this, I could close 
this place down and go lay on the 
beach if I wanted to.” 


US Laboratory section 
of planned space 
station begins voyage 


A key part of the planned Interna- 
tional Space Station — the U.S. Labo- 
ratory Module — is ready for its 
maiden voyage, a short ride on Inter- 
state 565. 

The aluminum laboratory, which 
is 28 feetlong and 14 feet wide, isto be 
transported sometime this week to 
Huntsville International Airport. It 
will then be loaded on a large NASA 
cargo plane and shipped to the 
Kennedy Space Center. 

Thetiming ofthelaboratory’s voy- 
age was contingent on weather con- 
ditions. 

“This is the centerpiece of the space 
station,” said Steven D. Goo, labora- 
tory manager and Huntsville chief 
engineer for the Boeing project. 

On Friday, Russia will launch the 
space station’s first piece, a cargo 
block that includes solar panels for 
energy. That piece will be attached to 
a section known as Node 1, which 
was built in Huntsville by Boeing, 
during a space shuttle mission set to 
start Dec. 3. 

Goo said the space station eventu- 
ally will house a crew of six or seven 
people working in an area the size of 
two 747-jet liners. 

About 45 space flights are planned 
to assemble the complex, which will 
involve 16 countries. 

The U.S. laboratory, which is to 
provide air, energy and 14 computers 
that will help run the early sections of 
the space station, is being prepared 
for launch in February 2000, Other 
countries will have their own labora- ’ 
tories. 

The U.S. laboratory was first con- 
nected with electricity in June 1997, 
said Goo, a native of Seattle, who 
moved to Huntsville in February to 
lead the project. , 

Because of tight launch schedules, 
Goo said the workers have been work- 
ing three shifts, seven days a week 
since the laboratory construction 
project began. 

“The technicians and workers 
have taken personal ownership of 
this project and I can’t say enough 
about the dedication of the work 
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ethic in North Alabama,” Goo said, 

The space station workin Hunts. 
ville is not finished. 

Boeing’s total space station 
workforce has been reduced from 
about 1,200 employees at its peak to 
about 700, said Jim Keller, a spokes- 
man for Boeing in Huntsville. 

Work continues on the habitat 
module, which will serve as a living 
quarters for astronauts. That sec- 
tion of the space station is set for 
launch in late 2003. 

Boeing also is building the space 
station airlock that will be used for 
space walks outside the space sta- 
tion. It is to be launched late next 


year. 


New Appalachian 
lab a measure of 
respect for forest 
ecology 


For 37 years, scientists studying 
Maryland’s mountain ecology have 
worked in makeshift quarters — 
first an old drugstore, then a college 
cafeteria converted into a cramped 
laboratory. 

At last, they have a home built 
for research. The striking, three- 
story Appalachian Laboratory is the 
new western outpost of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland’s Center for Envi- 
ronmental Science. 

Built into a hillside and sur- 
rounded by trees, the copper- 
topped, $18 million concrete build- 
ing is meant to convey a sense of the 
lab’s mission: exploring the link 
between western Maryland’s for- 
ested mountains and the Chesa- 
peake Bay, which is fed by the 
region’s streams and rivers. 

In early December, the 12 fac- 
ulty members will move their of- 
fices and experiments from Gunter 
Hall, a one-time dining hall and stu- 
dent union at nearby Frostburg 
State University. Scientists accus- 
tomed to bumping elbows and shar- 
ing specimen space in the old caf- 
eteria refrigerators will get their 
own, state-of-the-art laboratories. 

“Our most important chemistry 
lab over there is an old kitchen,” 
said Appalachian Laboratory direc- 
tor Louis F. Pitelka. “It leaks rain 
and, basically, we’re maxed out, 
spacewise. There is no room to ex- 
pand the faculty, no room to start 
additional projects.” 

Aquatic ecologist Raymond 
Morgan, a 27-year faculty veteran, 
remembers doing research ina con- 
verted drugstore in La Vale before 
the move to Frostburg in 1976. He 
can hardly wait to relocate. 

“It’s just nice lab space that we 
just have never had,” he said. 

Morgan’s research on streams re- 
covering from the deadly effects of 
acid mine drainage may benefit 
from the new aquarium, stocked 
with 25 fish tanks. 

Other labs are equipped to study 
plants, soiland landscapes. There is 
aroom for keeping specimens cold, 
another for keeping them warm and 
one with door seals, filtered air and 
a machine that can measure acid 
rain components as small as a tril- 
lionth of a gram. 

An interactive video networking 
room will let researchers share their 
knowledge by satellite. An outdoor 
amphitheater will let students feel 
the environment even as they dis- 
cuss it. 

The nearly 47,000-square foot 
building puts the Appalachian 
Laboratory ona par with the Center 
for Environmental Science’s two 
other research centers, the Chesa- 
peake Biological Laboratory on 
Solomons Island in southern Mary- 
land and the Horn Point Laboratory 
in Cambridge on the Eastern Shore. 

University officials considered 
closing the Frostburg lab in the 
1980s amid dwindling public sup- 
port for wildlife research, its origi- 
nal mission. It was saved by the 
swelling interest in watershed and 
landscape ecology. 

“A few years ago, there was a0 
increased understanding of the im- 
portance of the ecology of what hap- 
pens in the mountains,” said Steven 
C. Wilson, vice president of admin- 
istration at the Center for Environ 
mental Science. 

“The classes taught here can be 
broadcast all over the state,” he said: 
“The work they do here, whether it’s 
mine drainage or acid rain depos 
tion or whatever, more easily expan¢ 
to what’s going on in the bay itself: 

Morgan said the building, with! _ 
State-of-the-art gear and easily 
reconfigured labs “translates into the 
ability to get grants and contracts. 

He said the lab’s research fund 
ing, now approaching $2 million ® 
year, has risen fivefold in the pe 
five years, largely in anticipation © 
the new building. = 
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Leonid meteors light up the sky 


A spectacular view of the meteors during their last major visit in 1966. 


When games were real games. 


ideo games have 
come a long way 
overthe years. Ifyou 
go to the local Toys 
‘R Us, you will find 
Nintendo 64s, Sony Playstations and 
someday soon, the Sega Dreamcast. 
But what does all this mean? To me, 
just more controls and buttons to 
confuse me. What ever happened to 
the good old Atari 2600 and games 
like Joust, Asteroid and PacMan? 
Enter the website of the week, Clas- 
sic Gaming, http:// 
www.classicgaming.com. This site is 
dedicated to all the so called “clas- 
sics” of video games. It is amazing 
what you can 


MICHAELLAI 
WEBSITE OF THE 
WEEK 


Gaming has compiled a list of Fre- 
quently Asked Questions covering the 
basics of emulation and ROMs. In 
general, an emulator is a program 
that pretends to be the old video game 
console. The ROM is the actual game, 
i.e. the gaming cartridge. 

My favorite section of the site is 
“The Vault.” This section holds all 
the games and emulators on the 
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Understanding brain processes 
may help with children learning 





; ; STEVE DUNN/COURTESY NASA 
An early picture of a meteor seen last Tuesday night. The biggest Leonid meteor shower since 1966. 
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my eye. : 

Could it be true? Was it possible that 
they had the first video game Ihave ever 
played. Yes, they had the classic Space 
Invaders. I had to get it! All I had to do 
was download the file and decompress 
it. Click Stellaandlocatemy game, Space 
Invaders. And magically, the game ap- 
pears on my screen, with the barriers, 
aliens, tree and all. Now ,that is a video 
game. All the incredible graphics and 
clever sounds of this game have been 
brought back to life in its original bril- 
liance. 

Game play was a little bit harder. I 
had the option of using the keyboard or 
my joystick. The keyboard was precise 

but pounding 














find here. I re- on the keys 
member Welcome to asteneiterai com - Microsoft Internet Explorer were not my 
when I was idea of playing 
child, my fa- a classic video 
ther bought game. Then I 
me (I think he 2) tried my game 
played with ey Z so pad. Much 
the system Cpeanine caaiaaiid = Host eer Hey it 
just as much) G | iia takesaw! eto 
my first video en fF getused to (it’s 
gameconsole, notthesameas 
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in designing 
video game 
systems we 
find today. 
So what is 
so great about 
this site? Ev- 
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This Week: 
Resetrmanis 


erythingabout | jMeibeatndes ee 


not in the 


9 it! Theprimary THE YAULT 
. focusofthesite 
*: is “allowing (pyaar 
~~» [gamers] to 

once again en- 

joy classic 
“games via 
emulation.” ; 
°* The site is very complete for all level 
__ ofgamers. From gaming programmers 
who deal with this type of game every- 
»  daytothenewcomerwhodoesn’tknow 
what emulation means, there is a page 
\ orlinkforall. 

In the “Newbie Guide,” Classic 
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SCREENSHOT BY MICHAEL LAI 
The site www.clasicgaming.com brings back the golden age of video games. 


website. For me, the first thing I did 
was look for an Atari 2600 emulator. 
The site had an emulator named Stella 
linked and easily available for down- 
load. After that it was surfing through 
their archives filled with games looking 
for the first game to play. Scrolling 
through the titles, something caught 


today 


ext year, C 
if an interview 


games, you 
notice that this 
site has much 
more than 
Atari games. It 
hascollections 
of Commo- 
dore 64, Apple 
Il, Neo Geo, 
TurboGraphx 
16 and many 
other arcade 
and console 
emulators and 


» zubroit pit 


Fraarmaster 


ay 
Le 


ROMs. 

So go ahead and take a look. I guar- 
antee it will satisfy the traditional gamer 
inside of you. 


Questions? Comments? Ideas? Sub- 
missions? Divine inspirations? Send 
to dah1 @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 


BY JAN STEVENS 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Curling her fingers around the 
neck of her violin, 13-year-old 
Meghan Mackesy dutifully practices 
the notes of her scales. Her bowing is 
confident and strong; the tone of the 
instrument full. 

For Meghan, playing the violin has 
become in recent months more fun 
and less laborious. 

“Tm able to read the music better, 
and I’m having an easier easy time 
keeping up,” said Meghan, a student 
in Northern Arizona University’s 
Suzuki program. 

Karin Hallberg, coordinator of the 
Suzuki program, agrees. She said her 
young student, whom she has been 
instructing for three years, has im- 
proved considerably in a very short 
period of time, most dramatically in 
the last six weeks. 

“I see more focus and longer fo- 
cus. She has more confidence and 
more coordination. Reading music 
used to be difficult for her. What used 
to take her four weeks to learn now 
takes about a week,” said Hallberg. 
“In general, I’ve seen unbelievable 
improvement.” 

Meghan’s parents and Hallberg 
credit Meghan’s improvements— 
which also cross over to academic 
subjects in school and a general in- 
crease in self-confidence—toa better 
understanding of the way her brain 
processes information. 

Through Christina Boyd of Integra- 
tion Dynamics, Meghan underwent a 
brain organization profile, a procedure 
which Boyd says determines the physi- 
ological relationship of the dominant 
eye, ear, hand and foot with the domi- 
nant brain hemisphere. 

Boydisthe director ofa private prac- 
tice in Flagstaff which she founded in 
1992. Integration Dynamics assists 
families, individual and groups in fully 
developing their potential through 
workshops and consultation. 

Boyd said standard learning situa- 
tions and classrooms are set up for a 
person who is logic-brain dominant, 
which is typically found on the left 
side of the head, and also has a domi- 
nant right eye, ear, hand and foot. 

But Meghan, according to her 
brain dominance profile, processes 


things differently. Boyd said that 
Meghan has a dominant right eye, 
hand, ear and foot but the brain pro- 
file indicates that her language area 
and small motor movement are also 
on the right hemisphere of her brain 
rather than the left, where they would 
typically be located. 

Boyd said that means that Meghan 
needs a little more time away from 
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“The brain is really 
complex and we've 
only scratched the 
surface of what it’s 
about.| would be real 
skeptical about brain- 
based education in 
general, that is, basing 
curriculum or learning 
practices on brain 


physiology." 
—JOHN MCCLURE 





sensory input to learn most effec- 
tively. Movementalso helpsherlearn, 
and doodling, manipulating clay or 
manually touching or moving things 
while she’s learning is helpful. 

To help children once their brain 
organization profile is determined, 
Boyd also recommends doing Brain 
Gym activities. Brain Gym activities, 
which grew from clinical studies by 
educational therapist Paul E. Dennison, 
are simple, quick movements that di- 
rectly enhance brain function, she said. 

Boyd said Dennison also has made 
important contributions to the field 
ofbrain dominance patterns. Hisidea 
of brain organizational profiles is 
founded on functional dominance 
patterns of the brain—the concept 
that the brain organizes itself for each 
task—and the significance of the 


dominant eye and ear. : 

Several other teachers and train- 
ers in Flagstaff also use Brain Gym 
activities. 

Kindergarten and first grade 
teacher Angie Allen uses Brain Gym 
movements with her students several 
timesa week. Allen read a book about 
Brain Gym and has been using the 
exercises in the classroom for about 
seven years. 7," 

Allen said Brain Gym activities 
quiet her young students, calm them 
down and help them concentrate on 
learning. Be 

Among the 26 Brain Gym activi- 
ties, oneis “Thinking Caps,” in which 
the person uses the thumb and index 
fingers to pull the ears gently back 
and unroll them. Thinking Caps help 
in tuning out distracting, irrelevant 
sounds and tune into language or 
other meaningful sounds and are ef- 
fective for the integration of speech 
and language, according to material 
from the publication, “Brain Gym” 
by Paul and Gail Dennison. 

John McClure, an assistant pro- 
fessors of educational psychology at 
Northern Arizona University, said he 
was skeptical of any method that is 
too simplistic regarding understand- 
ing the way the brain processes infor- 
mation and howto improve learning. 

“The brain is really complex and 
we’ve only scratched the surface of 
what it’s about,” said McClure. “I 
would be real skeptical about brain- 
based education in general, that is, 
basing curriculum or learning prac- 
tices on brain physiology.” 

Boyd said that the brain organiza- 
tion profiles are based on observable, 
sensory-based behavior and experi- 
ence. The profilesare used in relation to 
learning and she uses them as a tool to 
explain the difficulties a student maybe 
having in reading, writing, math, ver- 
balexpression, eye-hand coordination, 
following instructions or listening. 

Boyd also said the brain profile is 
useful in explaining to the child and 
parent the unique abilities repre- 
sented by the child’s profile and the 
potential that has been unrealized due 
to compensation patterns that may 
have been established. 

“What the brain organization pro- 
file does is providea map to the brain, 
an explanation to parents,” she said. 


The only thing 
better than an iMac: 
An iMac for less than 


Apple® Computer couldn't make iMac’ any easier to set up or use. So they made it easier to buy. 
Now, if you're a student, you can get an iMac for less than $29.99 per month’ with the first payment not due 
for 120 days. For about what you'd spend on a few pizzas, you can have a superfast 
computer that can get you onto the internet in 10 minutes right out of the box. You also geta 
coupon book worth $2,000 in possible additional savings, for software, games and accessories. 


Come try an iMac for yourself at: 


Order directly from 
the Apple Store™ for Education 


at www.apple.com/education/store 


or call 1-800-877-4433 
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EDITORIALS 


CultureFest offers new perspective 


A recent resurgence in the question of 
affirmative action has focused the 
nation’s attention on race issues. Inher- 
ent in the question is whether or not it is 
justifiable to divide people solely on the 
basis of their ethnic heritage. Ignoring 
the complexity of personal character, af- 
firmative action forces individuals into 
standardized categories strictly defined 
by race. 

Last week’s CultureFest events re- 
minded its participants that race is only 
a single aspect of identity, and that it 
cannot serve as the ultimate marker of a 
person's role in society. CultureFest made 
the first step towards understanding a 
more general and fair notion of identity. 
This way of thinking is key to the hope of 
breaking down the surreptitious barri- 


ers that originally led to the formation 
of affirmative action. 

By planning events that included not 
only race, but religion and sexual pref- 
erence, CultureFest proved that identity 
is comprised of a system of beliefs and 
personal choice. 

Furthermore, CultureFest also recog- 
nized that all of these elements work 
together to create unique individuals 
who often have a sense of belonging to 
several groups. The fact that CultureFest 
events were intentionally scheduled in 
non-conflicting time slots indicated a 
sensitivity to this issue. 

With the close of CultureFest, it is im- 
perative that we keep its lessons in mind. 
We should strive to recognize the differ- 
ences that make our campus dynamic. 


Closing gaps on inequality and 
building an inclusive community 


In extending employee and student 
benefits to same-sex domestic partners, 
Hopkins has taken a cautious, yet delib- 
erate step towards establishing a more 
equal and inclusive community. 

Cautious because Hopkins has been 
considering this provision ever since 
1994, relying on the recommendations 
of informed committees for best results. 
Deliberate because leadership took 
charge and finally followed through with 
a policy change due to be implemented 
in January 1999 — which some would 
argue to be long overdue. 

After all, this measure did take sev- 
eral years to be realized. Plus, peer in- 
stitutions, such as Harvard, Princeton 
and some national employers, have al- 
ready extended benefits to same-sex 
partners. 

However, the real issue is not about 


Hopkins finally being up to par with 
other institutions. Instead of reprimand- 
ing Hopkins for the slow process of 
bringing about this change, instead of 
arguing how the new policy could have 
been expedited, let’s focus on what this 
means to the Hopkins community mem- 
bers, especially to the homosexual indi- 
viduals at Hopkins. 

Living and working in Maryland, a 
state that does not allow same-sex mar- 
riages, for a Hopkins employee with a 
same-sex partner, not only would the 
benefits provide financial opportunities 
available to heterosexual married 
couples, but may even show that some 
people are indeed making the efforts to 
acknowledge and include everyone in 
the community. This shows all of us that 
given time and effort, same-sex mar- 
riages would be made legal. 





Symposium on Foreign Affairs a 
defining event for Johns Hopkins 


opkins: Isita seminary 
or a university? Many 
a student have asked 
this question at some 


_ VISHALAMIN 


This is not all; many other events 
are planned, including a debate be- 
tween Dr. Steven David and Jon 
Schell on nuclear weapons. Others 


point during their col- 
lege careers. Well, we all know that 
it’s a university but does it really feel 
like one. Asa whole, Hopkins has not 
been able to put together many events 
which have been able to bring to us 
the college (not Jimi Hendrix) expe- 
rience. What is the college experi- 
ence? Well, the Webster’s dictionary 
defines it as being in or associating 
_ with a state university. Seriously, is 
Hopkins so far off from its fellow in- 
_ stitutiogs that we can belittle it so 
easily? I don’t believe that it is. 

The appearance of Jerry Springer 
in October was a much needed event 
-_ oncampus; whether the MSE should 

have doneit isa matter ofcontention. 
It was a real college event, being so 
highly attended that students with- 
out seats were even standing in the 
aisles. But like any real university ev- 
ery great event does not have to be 
produced by Hollywood, or Cincin- 
_ nati for that matter. 
This spring, when we all return 
from our long winter break, we will 
uickly immersed in what should 
eries of memorable events that 











THE BURNING ZONE 


Sonia Gandhi, will be arriving. This 
will be the first time she will be 
speaking in the United States and 
this promises to be an event of local 
and international importance. On 
February 10, Lee Hong-Koo, the 
former Prime Minister of Korea and 
currently Korean ambassador to the 
United States, will be speaking. On 
February 11, his Highness Prince 
Si SACRE RIN TENTIAL BES eR EA 


‘can only think of one 


(event) which will be 
able to provide both 
forum for intellectual 
debate and arena for 
all beliefs to be 


expressed. 


Zeid Raad, a former Hopkins 
alumni and ambassador to Jordan 


will be speaking. Then there will be 
one Saturday night in February that 
will be quite impressive. On Febru- 
ary 20, former Israeli Prime Minis- 


ary  terand Nobel laureate Shimon Peres 
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will be speaking. Each will be speak- 


ing on the symposium theme: The 
»me Millenium and the spt 
r ge rometers of the Internatio 


Sys- 


Peltinn. w 


Pa-™ 
_ bea place of light, of liberty, and of 
learning.” 


on tap to speak at the symposium 
include: The Directors of both 
UNICEF and the World Health Orga- 
nization, Congressmen Gephardt and 
Gilman, and the recently reelected 
president of Brazil, Fernando Enrique 
Cardoso. This symposium, in its sec- 
ond year, will finally offer us the bal- 
ance ofboth entertainmentandimpor- 
tance that we have seen or heard of in 
similar events at other top tier institu- 
tions. 

The symposium will be an event 
that will allow us as students to both 
meet and hear individuals whose ac- 
tions have an effect on the interna- 
tional system and our lives. Itis hoped 
that such events bring out not just 
specific groups but a wide representa- 
tion from both students and faculty. 
For in the end events like these and 


their attendance will determine | 


whether Hopkins will be able to con- 
tinue to attract the high profile speak- 
ers, or be forced to remain with the 


_ lower tier community colleges when 


it comes to such engagements.Now 
this doesn’t mean that the only things 
going on at Hopkins are symposia 
related; there will be many events in 
the spring which should be quite suc- 
cessful. 
But I can only think of one which 


will be able to provide both forum for | 
intellectual debate and arena for all 


beliefs to be expressed. With that I 
shall end with some words from Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. “A University should 


e 








he game of chance was 

supposed to end with the 

letter of admission to 

Hopkins. But the Univer- 

sity does a poor job when 
it comes to advising. Students coping 
with problems from mental instabil- 
ity due to the rigors of Hopkins life 
and students searching for that elu- 
sive internship that will make the dif- 
ference in life often find themselves 
in the dark when it comes to aca- 
demic and personal advising. 

The problem begins freshman 
year. Advisors meet with their 
advisees too infrequently, rarely 
recognize their students, and know 
far too little about academic pro- 
grams. Departmental cultures place 
little to no emphasis on quality ad- 
vising, and when the formal, faculty 
advising system fails, students end 
up relying on student advising and 
an ineffective and inconsistent aca- 
demic advising office. It’s what one 
administrator terms “guerrilla ad- 
vising.” Freshmen, more than oth- 
ers, have been casualties of our failed 
advising system. 

The key issue is time. Arguably 
one of the worst features of the ad- 
vising system, freshmen are often 
given staff as advisors, simply be- 
cause professorsarenot interested in 
individually advising each student. 
Ido not intend to argue that all staff 
members are ineffectual — or even 
that they are untrained. But I do 
contend that a Hopkins education 
should be marked by a high level of 
student-faculty interaction. The 
current system cheats students. 

I propose that the advising sys- 
tem be drastically modified. First, a 
series of minimum advising require- 
ments should bein place. Currently, 
advising at Hopkins requires only 
signatures every semester. Many 
students never even meet with an 


Hopkins 
Association for 
School Spirit not 
just for 
cheerleaders 


To the Editors: 


First, let me say that I was extremely 
pleased with the overall content of Jes- 
sica Libertini’s article on the Mr. 
Hopkins contest. We were exceedingly 
pleased with both the contestants and 
the audience, who, although they were 
fewin number, provided excellent sup- 
port for all the guys involved. Hope- 
fully the event will grow in popularity 
and exposure with better scheduling 
and publicity. 

However, there is one point that P'd 
like to clarify. While the H.A.S.S. is pri- 
marily composed of the cheerleaders, we 
are not an exclusive group and welcome 
members fromallareas of Hopkins. Miss 
Libertini certainly did not suggest this, 
and I don’t mean to criticize her in any 
way for what I thought was a terrific ar- 
ticle. However, I want to make it abun- 
dantly clear that we welcomeall students. 
TheH.A.S.S. wasfoundedtoimproveon 
a somewhat lacking amount of school 
spirit. Anyone interested in doing so is 
invited, be they freshman or senior, ath- 
lete or not, and certainly the non-cheer- 
leaders among us. 

The Mr. Hopkins contest was our 
first large-scale attempt to involve the 
student body ina fun, creative activity. 
Ifany student here at Hopkins is inter- 
ested in helping plan and run other 
events, please join us. 


Sincerely, 
Annie Hoffman 


President, Hopkins Association 
for School Spirit 


Charles Village “is 
supported by 
(the) community,” 
not JHU 


To the Editors, 


Upon reading the News-Letter, I 


realize that some of your students: 


hold resentments toward the Charles 
Village community. Although the un- 
dergraduate population is only four 
thousand (small when compared to 
Yale, Harvard, etc.) they somehow 
seem to have the impression that they 
hold our community together. As a 
small business owner for twenty years, 
a resident for twenty-five years, anda 
supporter of the community, I have 
very different views. 
My business is supported by my 


community, mot by a relatively tran- — 


sient undergraduate population. Asa 
community supporter I know our as- 


ARVINDBAKHRU 
GuESsT EDITORIAL 


advisor during their time at 
Hopkins. Secondly, freshmen ad- 
vising should be modified so that 
all freshmen are assigned a faculty 
member in their area of study, with 
whom they are required to meet 
each week fora one credit S/U class. 

These solutions will make advis- 
EER LILA OL LI DD, PT 


Students coping with 
problems ...due to the 
rigors of Hopkins life... 
often find themselves 
in the dark when it 
comes to academic... 
advising. 





ing more effectual and construct, 
during the first year, a fruitful ad- 
vising relationship that can con- 
tinue on in later years. 

I propose that minimum advis- 
ing requirements include the iden- 
tification of the student’s academic 
interests and a discussion of how 
these interests can be best addressed 
in the curriculum. The advisor and 
student should discuss major re- 
quirements, summer, and post- 
graduate opportunities. In addition, 
opportunities for research, intern- 
ships, and careers should carry 
greater weight in these discussions. 
Rather than meeting with students 
twice a semester, advisors should 


LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


sociation has worked with Johns 
Hopkins University administration 
as a team to “block watch,” reduce 
panhandlers, and many other things 
to help students feel welcome and 
safer. Wealso work with other groups 
who represent community and fra- 
ternities to live together in harmony. 

However, as a resident, I do hold 
resentments. Students from Alpha 
Tau Omega have already awakened 
meat 4:30 AM because their behavior 
has necessitated some police inter- 
vention with sirens blaring. Other 
examples of “not so neighborly” be- 
havior — business and street signs 
being stolen, drunkenness, loud 
screaming when leaving parties, leav- 
ing trash on lawns, anda few refuse to 
clean up after their dogs. Charles Vil- 
lage has mixed emotions also. Before 
JHU existed, we were a community 
and “we shall endure.” We have 
worked hard to coexist with students 
and will continue to do so and hope 
that the students who don’t know 
what is right from what is wrong, not 
that their parents aren’t around to 
correct them, will try to improve with 
playground behavior. 


Sincerely, 
Ellen Gifford 


Senior Gift Chairs 


out of touch 


To the Editors: 


I’m quite distressed about the ar- 
ticle in the Nov. 12 News-Letter: “Se- 
nior Gift Chairs Forging Ahead.” How 
can people so out of touch with what’s 
happening on campus possibly decide 
ona gift? According to your article Jen 
Markarin actually made the comment 
thattheyhave“discussedideaslikebring- 
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Modifications need to be made 


both meet with students more often 
and actively record comments in a 
student file. Lastly, the appointment 
ofa new advisor if the current advi- 
sor goes on leave should be stan- 
dard. . 

With the current system, one can 
simply hope that when you go to 
your advisor to have your registra- 
tion form signed, they remember 
your name. Two conversations a 
year between students and advisors 
do not work. For those departments 
that believe their size prohibits ef- 
fective advising, I urge you to con- 
sider the lack of consistency in ad- 
vising survey data. This 
demonstrates that there is nothing 
inherent in departmental size or 
even student/faculty ratio that pre- 
vents good advising from taking 
place. Having a weekly advising 
meeting would allow students and 
faculty to interact outside the class- 
room, setting that type of relation- 
ship as the standard for their sopho- 
more through senior years. In any 
case, there should be a higher pre- 
mium on time, involvement, and 
continuity. 

For those concerned witha weekly 
time requirement, I ask you to con- 
siderthe amountofunscheduled time 
advisees take up at random moments 
throughout the semester. A one hour 
session with one’s advisees would not 
only reduce this time, but help build 
stronger faculty-student relation- 
ships that would be reflected in more 
productive classroom sessions. 

And while these suggestions will 
bring Hopkins a greater system, in- 
ter-departmental conversations 
about advising are essential to the 
advice itself. In any case, Hopkins isa 
long way from the ideal situation in 
which a freshman can approach their 
advisor about internships, courses 
and academic stress. 


ing back Weekend Wonderflix.” Week- 
end Wonderflix never left. 

Last spring there were someschedul- 
ing difficulties which were taken care of 
and this semester Weekend Wonderflix 
has shown numerous movies. In fact, 

Weekend Wonderflix is having one 
of its best semesters ever. We’ve shown 
eight different movies, including two 
free sneak previews, and have at least 
four movies still coming this semester. . 
The movies have all been well attended, 
butapparently missedby the GiftChairs. 

I'm just incredibly happy that I’m 
not a member of the Class of 1999, 
because I wouldn’t want to be repre- 
sented by these people. I have no idea 
how the Gift Chairs were selected, but 
clearly actually having a knowledge of 
what happens on campus is not a pre- 
requisite. How can these people who 
purportthat they want to focuson “stu- 
dent involvement” possibly suggest 
suchaludicrousidea of “bringing back” 
a group that never left?!? 

I guess that in the end, what it boils 
down to is that I, along with the other 
members of Weekend Wonderflix, are 
extremely offended. 

Personally, I feel sorry for the mem- 
bers of Weekend Wonderflix that are 
part of the Class of 1999. Obviously, 
their voices are not being heard. And, 
whilethey may understand “howmuch 
their donations mean to the school” 
they have now learned how little some 
of the activities they’ve participated in 
have meant to the Gift Chairs. 

Rob Polumbus suggests that “the 
more people” that “get directly in- 
volved, the more effective the process 
will be.” I would like to suggest that 
until the Gift Chairs get involved the 
entire process is meaningless. 


Sincerely, 
Josh Lasser 
Chair of Weekend Wonderflix 
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OPINIONS 


Power is redefined by students 


Religion and politics: A toxic 
combination of strengths 


hroughout the history of 

mankind, one influence 

has remained steady, far- 

reaching, and dominating 

upon the mind of the in- 
dividual: Religion. Religion has been 
used to justify the compassionate sac- 
rifice as well as the vicious letting of 
blood. 

In the name of religion, children 
have been clothed and fed. 

In the name of religion, children 
have been raped and murdered. 

In the name of religion, lives have 
received a new lease. 

In the name of religion, lives have 
been marginalized. 

What, then, is wrong with God 
and His religion? The answeris very 
simple: Religion in its present form 
has matured toa point where it is no 
longer His religion. God has gradu- 
ally released direct control of reli- 
gion. Religion, and all its infinite 
power, now rests firmly in the hands 
ofa few men through the handful of 
powerful religious institutions that 
govern man. 

The unfortunate — and inevi- 
table — intermingling of religion 
and politics has continued to rear 
its ugly head all over the globe. This 
phenomenon of these dangerous 
and powerful bedfellows transcends 
across boundaries of territory, reli- 
gion, or political climate. 

In the Islamic world, a handful 
of those who follow what they erro- 
neously term “the fundamentalist 
interpretation of Islam” have un- 
leashed a campaign of terror that 
has shed blood from New York to 
New Delhi in the name of Allah, 

In Jerusalem, “Orthodox Jews” 
parade the streets in search of ven- 
geance against an Arab “intruder.” 

In India, the BJP’s “Hindu reviv- 
alists” have shed Muslim and Sikh 
blood to “purify” the nation. 

In Northern Ireland, Protestants 
and Catholics continue to intermit- 
tently wage their petty, backward 
war. Everrhere in the United States, 
the bastion of secularism, the Chris- 
tian Coalition looms large as poten- 
tial threat to the marginalization of 
religious minorities. 

Stripped ofinterpretation, the is- 
sues in the preceding paragraph may 
appear to truly be ones of principle. 
However, further examination re- 
veals that all are deeply rooted in 
ulterior political motives, and that 
all in fact run counter to the true 
message of each religion. The “Mus- 
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lim fundamentalists” have received 
state funding from Syria, Libya, 
Pakistan, Iran, etc. to wage their 
wars of international diplomacy. 
The Middle Eastern states have 
scores to settle with the West, while 
Pakistan seeks to undermine India. 
The Jerusalem conflict is one ofstate 
SAE AE 


..what is dangerous is 
the fact that all these 
political entities have 
attempted to gain,and 
have successfully 
received, political 
legitimacy through 
the deformation of 
religion. 





territory — and the bloodthirsty 
“Orthodox Jews” are nothing more 
than pawns of the state. 

The Hindu nationalist BJP seeks 
nothing more than to capitalize on 
hate-filled, anti-minority lingo to 
win a few seats in Parliament and 
mantain theircoalition government. 
In Ireland, the issue again boils 
down to one of territory and state 
reach. Here in the United States, 
the Christian Coalition thrives on 
the credibility it receives as bundle 
of votes and finances for the Re- 
publican Party. 

In and of itself, there is nothing 


inherently awry with the goals of 
each political entity — they are 
natural and pragmatic. 

If Pakistan feels that India’s ex- 
istence somehow reduces its own 
utility, then it is perfectly under- 
standable to see why it would try to 
undermine India. The issues of ter- 
ritory are logical as well; Israel and 
Ireland want more land — some- 
thing that is easily understood by 
any man. The BJP and Christian 
Coalition desire political power; it 
is their livelihood and well being at 
stake. However, what is dangerous 
is the fact that all these political en- 
tities have attempted to gain, and 
have successfully received, political 
legitimacy through the deformation 
of religion. 

They have capitalized on 
religion’s grip on the human psyche 
to advance their own political wants 
and desires. The misguided hoi 
polloi, very often frightened by a 
supposed damnation to hell, present 
themselves as easy prey for such 
motives. 

Especially in the third world, reli- 
gion and state provide the two most 
powerful influences on the mind of 
the common man. Ifleft separate and 
free of each other’s influence, the two 
may act as natural checks on the 
other’s power. For if the two join 
forces, or are under the control of one 
entity, the potential political gains by 
manipulation very often proves to be 
too hard for many leaders to resist. 
After all, as any scholar of the science 
of polity would attest to, one of the 
easiest and most seemingly credible 
paths to political legitimacy is reli- 
gious power. 

It seems unfortunate that religion 
is cast into such an unpleasant lot. 
For it is only the politicization of reli- 
gion that truly deserves to be reviled. 
In theory, religion and politics may 
harmoniously provide man with a 
better way of government. 

However, in reality, whenever re- 
ligion and politics mix, never do the 
moral implications of religion guide 
the ways of politics. Rather, politics 
firmly grab hold of religion; and 
wielding it menacingly, abuses it for 
its own gain. 

However, it is also practical to as- 
sert that religion and politics will 
never be entirely disassociated from 
one another. Nonetheless, those 
whose duty it is to govern man must 
be insure that the two remain as far as 
possible from each other. 





American History X : A powerful 
reminder for open-mindedness 


his past Thursday, No 

vember 12, I spent the 

evening in Shriver Hall. I 

went there to see a sneak 

preview of American His- 
tory X. 

For those who don’t know, the 
movie is about a neo-Nazi who goes 
to jail for killing two black men who 
were trying to steal his truck. After 
serving his hard time, he is totally 
reformed. However, he returns to 
see his brother has picked up right 
where he left off. At the beginning 
of the movie, we see his brother has 
written a book report on Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf. 

This movie was extremely pow- 
erful. You see, both of my father’s 
parents are survivors of the Nazi 
atrocities during World War II, bet- 
ter known as the Holocaust. Almost 
all of my grandmother’s family sur- 
vived the war, but unfortunately my 

- grandfather’s family was not so 
lucky, He was one of the few survi- 
vors. 

Walking out of the movie, my 
friend tried to compare it to movie 
from a few years ago, Schindler's 
List. That movie was also about 
Nazis, however, it took place dur- 
ing the war, not in modern times. I 
was brought up in a very sheltered 
atmosphere; my elementary and 
high schools were both Jewish reli- 
gious schools. My parents warned 


_ mebefore I left for college that there 


Ps 







would be people what would not 


‘Necessarily agree with their opin- 
_ ions. However, I had never seen 


j hatred like this portrayed so graphi- 


? ioe, is hard, in the world in which 


_ we live, to understand what could 
Pa a in someone’s head to cause 


him or her to think in such a hei- 


Nous way. I was very shell-shocked 
>y the characters in this movie. Yet, 
e point I admit that I did feel 
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slight sympathy for Norton’s char- 
acter. It is a strange feeling for a 
religious Jew to feel that way about 
a neo-Nazi. 

As my friend and I were discuss- 
ing the comparison between the two 
movies, we walked past two people 


PLETE CPE EIS 
ls it possible for a race 


to have pride, without 
feeling superior and 
seeing others as 
inferior? 





also discussing this movie. One of 
them asked what the other thought 
of the movie. The second person 
replied, “It was really stupid.” I can- 
not understand how someone could 
be so callous and unfeeling to say 
such a ridiculous thing. At the very 
least, the movie itself with excellent 
aside from the message it attended 
to convey. 

I became very worried when I 
heard this. How many people feel 
this way? If it happen here in 
Hopkins, how far-reaching is this? 
Walking back to the dorms, I 
brought up these thoughts to the 
group of friends I was walking home 


‘with. There were three Jewish stu- 


dents, and three non-Jewish stu- 
dents. The five of them saw how 
distraught I was, and attempted to 
comfort me. They tried to tell me 
that this was not a general consen- 
sus, and that it was impossible that 


Sas, 
lo 


too many people felt that way. How- 
ever, this did not comfort meat all. 
The idea that even some people may 
think that this movie is not impor- 
tant in both educational and enter- 
taining ways was incomprehensible 
to me. 

During orientation this year, 
there was a special program to pro- 
mote good race relations. I clearly 
did not take it seriously enough, 
and did not realize how serious a 
problem racism is both in Hopkins 
and throughout the world. I truly 
thought that more intelligent people 
would be more open-minded, in- 
stead of acting so racist live. Appar- 
ently, I was wrong. 

Now, the question is: How do we 
go about curing this ailment? I don’t 
know if there is a way. As long as 
there are different races, there will 
always be racism. I’m very proud of 
my Jewish heritage, and I expect 
others are proud of their own heri- 


" tage, as we well should be. It is prob- 


ably impossible for that to never 
happen. 

Is it possible for a race to have 
pride, without feeling superior and 
seeing others as inferior? 

I leave this question to you, 
reader. For this can only be an- 
swered by you. I cannot and will 
not tell you what to do, or what is 
the proper thing to do, That must 
be decided by you, and only by 
you. That is what American his- 
tory has taught us, and that is what 
this movie has taught us. Hope- 
fully, we can all learn a valuable 
lesson from this movie. No matter 
how you feel right now, you should 
be open to the suggestions of oth- 
ers. Make an educated determina- 
tion as to what your feelings are. 
Don’t take them lightly. 

WE are the leaders of the future. 


Hopefully, that future will be a 


bright and equal future. 











hat is POWER? A 

few weeks ago The 

Charles Street 

Standard pub- 

lisheda “ranking of 
twenty-five of the University’s most 
influential undergraduates.” But what 
makes them so special? 

The “Top Twenty-five” didn’t just 
include only Student Council mem- 
bers. Norwasit comprised solely from 
SACliaisons, Interfaith council mem- 
bers, or the Inter-Fraternity Council. 

Ofcourse, there are more than just 
twenty-five powerful students on 
campus. The question is this: What 
makes the powerful so powerful? 
What separates them from anyone 
else? How did they getso much power? 

Might I suggest that they took it. 

The average Hopkins student is 
extremely apathetic. No one knows 
how things happen and no one cares. 
The average student doesn’t know 
who his class representatives are, has 
never bothered to go to a Student 
Council committee meeting, and 
would not dream of going to a dean’s 
office hours. But they sure can com- 
plain. 

“The standard deviation in Bio- 
chemistry is impossible to beat.” “It’s 
unfair that Sigma Alpha Mu brothers 
always run the MSE Symposium.” 
“There is nothing to do at Hopkins.” 

It’s about time Hopkins students 
stopped lamenting and didsomething 
about it instead. 
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Let’s talk about grades. Everyone 
is constantly talking about how diffi- 
cult it is to have a decent GPA at 
Hopkins, but ten people showed up 
at the Town Forum on grades a few 
weeks ago. What is that? Finally a 
chance to make your complaints 
mean something, and no one was 


there. 
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Take your complaints 
to someone who can 
actually do something 
about it.Become a 


person of power. 


How about the SAMposium. May 
he (or she) who was qualified for the 
position of chair and has actually 
bothered to apply cast the first stone. 
Now, I’m not on COLA (Committee 
on Leadership Appointments) but I 
am told that there aren’t many people 
eligible to start throwing rocks. Now 
if the Sammy brothers can do a good 
job, let them do it. But if you think 
you can do better — do something 








Residential Life vs. Gritin The 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


about it (By the way, applications are 
due today). 

And ofthe “There is nothing do to 
complain” I say this: If you want 
something to do, you have to leave 
your room first. Just within the last 
two weeks we have had two huge 
events. The Unity Party which, 
though successful, hada much smaller 
attendance than expected. Consider- 
ing that the organizers got contracts 
with the entire city to ensure that it 
was the coolest thing happening, there 
should have been a lot more people 
there. But people complained that it 
was “at the same place as last year” or 
that “the music wasn’t what I like.” 
But did those people come to help 
plan it? 

Many of the Culture Fest events 
had good turn-outs, but they were a 
lot of the same people at each event. 
Great food, all different kinds of mu- 
sic, much of it free — what more do 
you want? 

There is a group on campus work- 
ing on almost every complaint you 
could come up with. Everything from 
Academic Advising, to the Food Ad- 
visory Committee. Many of the 
groups are run through Student 
Council (you know—those people 
youelected). Others through Res Life 
or the Council Center are also avail- 
able. Which ever outlet you choose, 
take your complaints to someone who 
can actually do something about it. 
Become a person of power. 
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great soap dispenser controversy 


ragedy had struck the stu- 
dents living in AMR II 
Griffin. And not just any 
tragedy: One that threat- 
ened their very well be- 
ing. - 
The problem: The soap dispensers 
in the first floor bathroom didn’t work. 

These dispensers fell victim to the 
malady all “nozzle and pump in one” 
dispensers do: Because of poor design, 
soap coagulated at the bottom of the 
container and clogged any attempt to 
squirt out the soap. 

And so, students would pump the 
nozzle for hours on end, with only afew 
hardened clumps of pink to show for 
their efforts. 

Luckily, the ever-inventive Griffin 
residents applied their mad engineer- 
ing skills to this sanitary disaster. After 
much deliberation concerning the 
physics of the device and a variety of 
alternative super-soap dispenser design 
suggestions, they developed a truly in- 
genious solution: Just screw off the cap 
and pour a little soap into your hand. 
The residents praised the brilliant cre- 
ativity of their future engineers, and 
threw a party in their honor. But had 
the tragedy been averted? 

Not quite. Although these fine cru- 
saders had defeated one foe, the war on 
germs in the troubled land of Griffin 
was far from over. A new, more power- 
ful enemy stepped in to challenge the 
forces of cleanliness: Res Life. 

Soon, a sign appeared above the 
bathroom sink, issuing a stern warning 
to anyone foolish enough to wash their 
hands in manner opposed to the edicts 
of the mighty Res Reich: 

“Attention Students: Do not dis- 
mantle the soap dispensers. Doing so 
will result in their removal from your 
bathroom. Thank you for your coop- 
eration. — The Office of Residential 
Life” 

As far as the students were con- 
cerned, the message might as well have 
read: 

“Attention Students: You are not 
allowed to wash your hands. Thank 
you for your cooperation. — The Of- 
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fice of Residential Life.” 
So what did the revolutionary resi- 


dents of Griffin do? Resign? Retreat? — 


Retire to a life of dirty hands? 

Surely not. What self-respecting 
frosh would? They pressed onward, 
using their wild, unbridled, and unor- 
thodox method of obtaining clean 
hands — the only way they knew. 

Andsothattheir reason for doingso 
would be made clear to Res Life, the 
students posted a response to the Res 
Reich’s ultimatum, right below the 
warning itself: 

“Attention Office of Residential Life: 
Please give us soap dispensers that work 
so we do not have to ‘dismantle’ them 
in order to wash our hands. Thank you 
for your cooperation. — The Students 
with Dirty Hands” 

They waited and waited, but no 
change wastocome. Theresidents were 
forced to continue their revolutionary 
ways. 

And for a while, it appeared that 
things would be fine and hands would 
remain clean. But then one day, Griffin 
awoke to find one ofits soap dispensers 
confiscated, 

This act of sanitary oppression by 
the Res Reich’s Janitory Enforcement 
Brigade (the infamous J.E.B.) was ac- 
companied by a new sign, this one de- 
livered by the J.E.B. itself: 

“Clean up after yourselves. We are 
not your mothers.” 

“Whatwouldhappennext?” thestu- 
dents wondered. Would Griffin resi- 
dents find themselves further subjected 
to the will of the Res Reich? Would they 
be put to work washing the floor with 
mops? Shining mirrors with Windex? 
Scrubbing toilets with Comet? 

This story of trial and tribulation in 
the Griffin bathroom is only the most 
recent example of how the Office of 
Residential Life and the custodial staff 
have totally distorted the relationship 


they are supposed to have with stu- 
dents: Res Life and the custodial staff 
shouldassist students, not govern them. 

This is of course, not to say that Res 
Life should not impose any rules upon 
the students. If, per se, JHU property 
was damaged in some way by what the 
Griffin students did, Res Life would 
havehadeveryrightto remove the soap 
dispensers. However, this is far from 
the case. 

Removing the cap clearly incurs no 
damage. More importantly, it was nec- 
essary to do so, a fact made clear by the 
student’s message to Res Life. But both 
facts were ignored. And with it, the 
responsibility of Res Life to the stu- 
dents who pay them $7,200 a year for 
room and board was ignored as well. 

What the custodians wrote is only a 
further example of the problem. First of 
all, I take great offense to the conde- 
scending tone taken by the custodians 
when addressing students. Second of 
all, I think my mom would be equally 
insulted to find that the JHU staff be- 
lieves moms exist to clean, 

After all, don’t all moms use that, 
“I'm not a janitor, so this isn’t my job” 
line to get their kid to clean something 
up? I for one believe mom was right. 

But here at Hopkins we find yet an- 
other perverted version of reality, with 
the janitors claiming they shouldn’t 
have to clean. | ae 

It is completely idiotic for them to 
suggest that something outlined in their 
job description isn’t really a compo- 
nent of their job, butthatis exactly what 
they are claiming. v 

Furthermore, itisabsurdtodemand__ 
that the individuals who pay for them 
to clean should be the ones cleaning! _ 

Ultimately, the problem is ey 
larger than coagulating liquid soap or 
. ands, \ ey ye 


ny 


when dealing with the people wh 
their salaries. aes | 

The staff exists to provide stude 
witha service, not acontrol. They mi 


be reminded of this, — 


»- 2 > 
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Rise above the daily mundane 


ith a good two 

years before the 

new recreational 

center will be 

available to the 
Hopkins community, I have decided 
to put down my books for some time 
each week and explore Homewood 
for its fitness possibilities. I started 
my writing career here with a piece 
on the new climbing wall last year, 
and it is only fitting to return to this 
vertical playground for the first of 
many G-Spotlights. 

As you may or may not know, 
Hopkins received its very own, ultra 
fashionable climbing wall last school 
year. In its rookie months, the wall 
received over 3,000 visits from some 
900 students and became home for 
many climbing enthusiasts. 

The $40,000 facility, housed in 
what used to be the fifth squash court 
on the basement level of the athletic 
center, has already received more than 
200 visitors this year. The numbers 
will probably get a huge boost as 
Intersession rolls around and stu- 
dents finally climb pastall those books 
piled up in their rooms. 

Climbing offers participants of all 
levels a great full-body workout and 
is especially good for the upper body. 
As Bill Harrington, the director of 
recreational sports, puts it, “it’s like 
doing push-ups on a wall.” 

Whilea great strength training and 
toning exercise, climbing is a heck of 
alot more fun than most cross-train- 
ing activities. With its adaptive capa- 
bilities, the wall offers countless 
climbing routes, thus allowing the 
climber to set higher and higher goals. 

When I finally got around to get- 
ting my belay test earlier this year, a 
prerequisite to climbing, I was a bit 
out of shape, but still confident 
about scaling twenty feet of vertical 

fake rock. After learning all about 
knots and secret code words, a bo- 
nus for those who were never boy or 
girl scouts, I began my ascend to 
glory. 

It didn’t seem very hard at first, 
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just follow the arrows and continue 
upward. However, I was soon faced 
with a protrusion on one side and a 
slantabove. Things began tolookdim. 
Lactate was already building upin my 
arms and my belay instructor in- 
formed me from below that I had to 
start coordinating my footwork with 
my hand movements to rise above 
this ordeal. 

I had to twist my hip in awkward 
positions, maintain balance with just 
a few toes and fingers touching the 
wall, and, worst ofall, I was dead tired 
already. Finally I asked fora rest. As I 
hung in midair, flapping my arms 
like a lame duck so that I could shake 
the lactate out, I felt strangely calm 
and safe. 

The belay system allows for a very 
safe climbing experience, no matter 
the size of the climbing pairs. The one 
working the ropes below can easily 
stop the climber from falling or keep 
him in the air with very little effort. 

After a short rest and a few words 
of encouragement from below, I at- 
tack the last couple of feet with every- 
thing] gotand finish with a kiss to the 
top pole. For that moment in time, I 
was the king of the wall and it felt 
pretty darn good. 

AsI made the descend down to the 
gravel pit, I had time to reflect on 
what I had been missing out on. The 
short trip up was a better workout for 
my arms than anything I have ever 
tried. Like Victor Howard of the 
climbing wall staff says, I was using 
“body weight instead of dead weight.” 

As I left the climbing wall, already 
committed to returning for another 
crack at the vertical challenge, I real- 
ized that I could be king of the wall 
every time I scaled those 20 feet. Ev- 
ery climb is different and I loved the 
feeling of muscles, some of which I 
may have never used previously, 
pleasantly sore after a great workout. 


So back to the wall... 

It is open on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays from 6-10 PM and 
from 7-10 PM on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. Belay tests, a quick 15 
minutes of your time, are available 
from 5-7 on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. 

The facilities are free and open to 
the Hopkins community and there’s 
always someone there to help you 
become a better climber. The wall 
offers countless types of climbing ex- 
periences and the staff constantly 
changes the holds to new positions 
and angles for more variety. 

The Hopkins climbing wall is a 
bouldering gym. This is because the 
wall is only about 20 feet high and 
offers more ofa horizontal climb than 
a 40-foot upward battle. Being closer 
to the ground also reduces the possi- 
bility of injury. Last year, the only 
stain onan otherwise spotless record, 
was just a minor bump to a climber. 

This year, the Office of Recre- 
ational Sports is also offering free 
group climbing days for student 
groups on the weekends. Availabil- 
ity depends on the number of stu- 
dent staffers able to supervise the 
climbs. For more information on the 
group activity and the climbing wall 
in general, call Recreational Sports at 
516-5229. 

As a group activity, climbing of- 
fers trust building between partici- 
pants along with a fun fitness experi- 
ence. The NAACP, the RA’s, ROTC, 
and an international group from the 
School of Public Health have already 
taken advantage of the program. 

Group officers should plan on tak- 
ing the belay test in advance, so that 
the event runs more smoothly. Rec- 
reational Sports is also offering vol- 
leyball games in the adjoining squash 
courts for added fun and variety. 

Well, nowyouhave the411 on the 
climbing wall, so don’tjust sitaround 
complaining about the weather be- 
ing too cold, windy, and wet and head 
over to the AC for some “high” fun 
and fitness. 
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“Tt ain't my fault” —McCoy 
5 wins dorm league football 


nce the dust settled (as 

settled as it gets, any 

way) this weekend, 

McCoy 5 left with the 

T-shirts and the brag- 
ging rights of a champion. 

Their first conquest was the 1 seed, 
Wolman 6/7 E, whom McCoy de- 
feated 25-8. Itwasa defensive struggle 
in a first half loaded with trash talk 
that would make Russell Simmons 
blush until Eric Solomon took an 
option pitch from Jamie Terranova 
“to the house” for a 7-0 lead. 

Adam Kurland, still smarting from 
his omission as a “player to watch” in 
the preview article, caught the next 
two touchdowns from Terranova in- 
cluding a marvelous catch in the sec- 
ond half made while colliding with 
Wolman’s Kevin Gardner and 
Solomon in the back of the endzone, 
extending McCoy’s lead to 19-8. 
Sandwiched between Kurland’s 
touchdowns was a touchdown pass 
from Wolman’s Geoff Case to Lenny 
Oaks. Yet Solomon concluded the 
scoring with another option run. 

Although it would seem that 
Wolman’s normally staunch defense 
failed them when it mattered most, 
this game was more of a testament to 
the strength of the McCoy 5 defense, 
rather than any shortcomings of the 
Wolman team. McCoy’s defense, led 
by Kobie Bowles, Tim Pitrelli and 
Kurland, put pressure on Case all 
gamelongand Kurland was they main 
reason Case’s big play receiver, 
Gardner, had a somewhat quiet day. 

Inthe other semi-final, the Wench 
Mob from Wolman 4E put the smack 
down on Wolman 2/3 W witha mercy 
ruleknockout of 38-21. Seething from 
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their less-than-rave review in the fi- 
nal four preview, Wolman 4E, came 
out with a vengance, taking an early 
23-7 lead by the running of part-time 
QB Adam Green, surprising big-plays 
from linemen Cody and Fletcher and 
the ejection of “Tree” Paccione for a 
hit on Dan Wang. 

Wolman 2/3 W, sluggish from a 
floor-wide hangover according to one 
anonymous report, kept this game 
from becoming a complete embar- 
rassment thanks to big plays in the 
secondary from Vic Howard and 
Mike Zennario and on offense from 
Mike McQuigg. Nonetheless, big days 
from Wang (3 TDs, 2 INTs), Green at 
linebacker and Christian Callahan 
helped prove that 4E was too much 
for 2/3 W, as they, conscientiously, 
reminded me at every opportunity 
during and after the game. 

The final was a heated affair re- 
plete with all the trash-talking that is 
a trademark of a McCoy 5 game. 
Wolman 4E threatened first by get- 
ting as close as McCoy’s 1 yd. line 
before the defense toughened up and 
held 4E out of the end zone. On their 
next possession, McCoy 5 drove the 
length of the field and capped the 
drive off with an impressive catch by 
Osei Yiadom on a pass from 
Terranova in the front corner of the 
end zone after the ball was tipped by 
a defender. 

The normally proficient McCoy 5 
running game sputtered afterwards, 


in large part because of tough play 
from Green at linebacker and Lind- 
say Shewmaker on the line, until 
Terranova bust through a hole in the 
center of the 4E defense for a touch- 
down, stretching McCoy’slead to 14- 
0. 

The 4E offense struggled mightly 
after that first series when McCoy 5 
swtiched from their “base” defense 
into their “monster” defense, which 
allowed Bowles to put an extra blitzer 
on Green without leaving unsung 
heros for 4E Cody and Fletcher open 
for the big plays that vanquished 
Wolman 2/3 W. A Yiadom punt re- 
turn set up a touchdown catch by 
Solomon that showed his excellent 
footworkashe kept his feet in-bounds 
while streching out for a Terranova 
pass along the sideline. After a QB 
change, 4E finally scored on a pass 
from Wang to Green to keep from 
losing by the mercy rule. Although 
defeated, 4E refused to be losers and 
kept the pressure up on Terranova, 
even though it resulted in Shewmaker 
breaking a bone in her hand in the 
final minutes of the game. 

Nonetheless, Shewmaker contin- 
ued to play, refusing treatment or an 
injury timeout, ina display which em- 
bodied the 4E crew. They fought 
against the odds all season long, and 
refused to quit even when they were 
told they couldn’t win, as I said they 
couldn’t this weekend. This time, 
their iron will couldn’t overcome the 
talent and organization McCoy 5 
brought to the table, however, and it 
was McCoy 5 running off into the 
sunset, chanting “It Ain’t My Fault”, 
and talkin’ shit with championship 
shirts in hand after a 21-7 victory. 


Runners close season at Regionals 


SPECIAL TO News LETTER 

After several months of training 
the Cross Country team’s season 
came to a close on Saturday. Partici- 
pating at the NCAA D-III Regional 
Championships, both teams placed 
in the top 25 to close out their sea- 
sons. 

The women’s cross country team 
capped off their season with one of 
their best showings as a team, nearly 
making it into the top half of the field 
at the Regional meet. Finishing 21st 
out of 40 teams, and only 1 point 
behind Western Maryland, a Cen- 
tennial Conference foe, the team im- 
proved froma season with its ups and 
downs. 

The Blue Jays put their top five 
within a minute ofeach otherand had 
several faster races from their last trip 
to Allentown only a month ago. 

Braving the deer, winding paths, 
and overeager spectators, the cross 
country team was led by senior cap- 
tain Katy Hsieh in her final race as a 


Hopkins cross country runner, and 
Heather “Grout Girl” Relyea hitting 
the low 21’s. Following next, two 
freshmen who have aided the team by 
consistently scoring this season, were 
Stephanie “Rocky” Black and Sonia 
“MIA” Cohen breaking the 22:00 
mark. 

Close behind came Cheryl Werner, 
Mary Stahley, and Laura Carlson fin- 
ishing well in the large race. The 
women’s team is looking ahead to 
next year with many changes in store 
andhopeto reclaim their former glory 
in the Centennial Conference. 

On the men’s side, the result was 
disappointing. While the team fin- 
ished 11th in the field of 37, the men 
fell short of their goal of a top 10 
finish. But while the team perfor- 
mance at Allentown was bleak, there 
were several individual highlights. 

Senior Jim “Grout” Lancaster led 
the ways for the Jays. His 19th place 
finish (26:46.9) earned him a spot on 
the All-Mideast squad. His finish was 


the highest for a Blue Jay since 1991. 
In addition freshman Susumu “El 
Duque” Miura’s 73rd place finish 
(28:03) garnished him on the All- 
Mideast Freshman team. Rounding 
out the top seven were Drew Kitchen, 
Matt Wisnioski, Jay Barry, Mike 
Wortley, and Bill Muccifori. 

Compounding theloss to the team 
in the standing, the team also will bid 
farewell to the leader of the squad for 
the past four years, Bill Muccifori, 
who has captained the team the past 
two years. Muccifori has led the team 
from one with nine runners his fresh- 
man year to one that is well over 
twenty as he graduates. His leader- 
ship and guidance will sorely be 
missed. 

Both the men and women’s teams 
will now switch warm up their sprint- 
ing muscles and get ready for the In- 
door Season. With their first meet 
looming in December, both teams 
anxiously await the shorter runs that 
track entails. 





Give mea C* He E* ER, Hopkins coed squad pumps up the spirit 


ook! Up in the air! They 

jump, tumble, dance, 

cheer, and give out prizes 

too. Who are they? They 

are the Johns Hopkins 
cheerleaders of course. 

The cheerleading squad is a stu- 
dent-runcoed club. The members not 
only try to incorporate dance steps 
into the cheering routines for various 
school sports events, but also develop 
the passion and confidence to lead 
the crowd. 

One of the main responsibilities of 
thesquadisto enliven theschool spirit 
through various activities at 
Hopkins. Another oneis to get more 
people involved as one voice and 
one body. 

“School spirit is not what it could 
be, or perhaps not whatit should be,” 
said Satra Browne, one of the senior 
captains. “There are lots of things that 
are missing in the Hopkins student 
population here, of which we hope 
we could help strengthen the com- 
munication bond among one an- 


TEDDYTJANDRA 
Cus Sport Focus 


other.” 

The cheerleading squad functions 
as a unit both on and off the field. 
They are not only involved in all the 
sporting events on campus, but also 
in organizing such activities as the 
Bull Roast, Midnight Madness, and 
the most recent Mr. Hopkins Con- 
test, which was run jointly with the 
Hopkins Association for School 
Spirit. 

Presently, the squad does not have 
acoach. However, determined asever, 
the club runs well with two distinct 
squads. Squad A, headed by captains 
Chen Kanithi, Satra Browne and 
Ayesha Smith, consists of the veteran 
cheerleaders and those who have good 
cheerleading experience and tech- 
nique. 

The B squad, headed by captain 


the eight: 


reindeer monologues 


by Jeff Goode 


November 19 — December 18 


Santa's a bit kinky. Comet smokes dope. Cupid's gay. 
And Vixen’s, well, a vixen. It’s Christmas a la The National 
Enquirer. And an adult comedy that makes you wonder 
what Jeff Goode’s parents did to him as a kid. 
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Annie Hoffman is similar to a JV 
squad for new-comers. The team is 
tailored for those who have no back- 
ground in cheerleading. 

Squad A practices three times a 
week, with one practice reserved for 
the girls as they choreograph and bet- 
ter cheers and dances. 

The stunt practices involve more 
time and commitment as the whole 
team has to be there in order to re- 
hearse complicated formations like 
the basket toss, the liberty, and the 
pendulum. 

“Last year, there were a bunch of 
freshmen who were dressed up in 
school colors and had their faces 
painted for the majority of the la- 
crosse games. Thisis the kind of spirit 


ELLE NLL EEE ROSELLE TERT TEE, 
“School spirit not only 


shows one’s 
appreciation for the 
school, but also for the 
hard work and effort 
that the athletes have 
put into each grueling 


practice and game." 
—SATRA BROWNE 





that we would like to have among 
Hopkins students and one that we 
would try to encourage,” commented 
Satra. 

Although it is true that the 
cheerleading squad receives high 
recognition for being everywhere, 


the squad itself is definitely not of 
the ‘showy’ type - with colorful 
dresses and pompoms, trying to at- 
tract attention by yelling “Let’s go 
Hopkins”. 

Instead, the squad isjusta group 
of friendly leaders who appreciate 
cheering for the mass as a whole. 
“School spirit not only shows one’s 
appreciation for the school, but 
also for the hard work and effort 
that the athletes have put into each 
grueling practice and game,” said 
Satra. 

Presently, the squad is having au- 
ditions for spots on the cheerleading 
team. They are looking for three fe- 
males and one male for the upcom- 
ing basketball season. 

Although no experience is re- 
quired, the squad wants to continue 
its tradition of excellence by accept- 
ing athletic people who are sporty 
enough to lead the spectators in ac- 
tion packed cheers. 

The squad is also looking for 
people who can devote their time, are 
willing to work hard, and learn the 
skills necessary to be a good leader. 
Interested people should contact 
Satra at satra@jhu.edu. 

“Personally, cheerleading gives me 
a great chance to feel the aura of the 
atmosphere in sporting events. More- 
over, it is a great experience and re- 
ally dares one to lead, while having a 
good time at the same time,” said 
Satra. 

Considering the hard work and 
responsibilities the squad members 
have to the school image, 
cheerleading is really something that 
challenges one’s mind and body. 

The next time youare ata game, be 
sure to join in the cheer and support 
your favorite team and the cheerlead- 
ers. 
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The 1998-99 Hopkins Cheerleaders show off this season’s moves. 
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Men's Soccer 


makes third trip 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1l2 

returned it right back. I let it roll off 

my body instead of kicking it right 
away and kicked it left footed. Then 
{ think the goalie couldn’t see the 
ball because it was so crowded in 
the box. The ball hit the far post and 
Juckily went in for us,” said 
Steinman. 

In the four overtimes that were 
played, Millman was outstanding, 
stopping five legitimate chances that 
the Falcons had to earn the victory. 
Instead, after four grueling overtimes, 
the Blue Jays earned the rightto square 
offin the penalty kicks. 

While the Blue Jays missed the first 
two chances, the Falcons were suc- 
cessful on both of the goals, giving 
themselves a 2-0 lead with total of 
five given chances per team. Fresh- 
man Nick Frazier then converted his 
chance, closing the gap to 2-1 but the 
Falcons delivered once again, seem- 
ingly dimming the lights on the Blue 
Jays hopes of advancing with a 3-1 
lead. 

Doran then was successful in his 
try, slimming the lead to 3-2, going 
into the fifth and decisive last round 
of shots. Millman came up big with 
an outstanding stop as junior Chris 
Thomas capitalized on his try, send- 
ing the game to sudden-death pen- 
alty kicks. 

Both teams exchanged the makes 
onthefirst attempt, but Millman once 
againdemonstrated his co-captain- 
like talent as he stopped the Falcons’ 
kick. Then after a silent huddle by the 
Blue Jays, sophomore Rosario 
Chairenza scored the ‘game winning’ 
goal. The benches cleared and the 
Hopkins fans climbed over the fence 
to greet the players on the field after 
the extensive game at Messiah had 
gone on for more than 150 minutes. 

“Treally didn’t feel too much pres- 
sure taking that shot. At that point, 
basically, whatever happened, hap- 
pened. When I saw Keith making the 
stop on the last penalty kick, I was 
motivated to make my shot. In prac- 
tice, he stops half of the penalty shots 
and so we all believed in him,” said 
Chairenza. 

“When yourteammates believe in 
you like these guys do in me, it really 


makes i it easier for you in the big mo- 
ments,’ ’ said Millman. 


“Following Rosario’s shot, it was | 


Just amazing. Our coach threw the 


clipboard in the air and the fans were 
going crazy. Half of the team on the 
field was in disbelief of the victory 
and the other half was in disbelief of 
the loss,” said Steinman. 


SPORTS 


Who really needs the NBA? 


‘Clyde “The Glide” Drexler proves that basketball is not just about the Benjamins 


feel old. I turned on the TV the 
other night to see none other 
than Clyde “The Glide” 
Drexler, a guy whom I have 
watched play basketball my 


| whole life from Houston to Portland 


| to Houston, sitting on the sideline for 


The quarterfinal match will be | 
| Cougars play Texas on Tuesday 


played on the field of Rowan Univer- 
sity this Saturday. 

Earlier this season, Hopkins de- 
feated the Profs, 2-1, on Homewood 
Field. The speed and athleticism of 
the Rowan Profs will present some 
problems for the Blue Jays, not to 


mention the homefield ladvantagefor | 


the Profs. 
However, with the roll that the 


Blue Jays are on, nothing seems to 


deter their way of winning the cham- 
pionship this season. Capitalizing 
on early goings and playing accord- 

ing to its style, the Blue Jays will 
seek to destroy the notoriously 
unsportsmen-like Rowan on their 
home field. The 
Saturday’s match will advance to 
the NCAA Final Four. 

“We expect a good game from 
them. I think the big factor is that we 
need to score first. Over the last 
couple of games, we were scored on 
early, causing us trouble. But espe- 
cially at their turf, we need to score 
first and contain their speed,” said 
Steinman. 

“After we beat them earlier this 
season, they said that if we were to 
play on their turf, they’d beat us 4-0. 
We're going to see about that,” added 
Steinman. 

“Rowan don’t have any class. We 
beat them earlier this season and they 
couldn’t stop talking afterwards. They 
have a poor sportsmanship and we 
want to not just get by the team but 
beat them convincingly,” said 
Millman. 

“We just need to jump out early. 
We have this history of starting slow 
but I think for this game, we need to 
get going on the bus perhaps. Good 
example of us jumping out early was 
against Dickinson who we beat 6-0 
because we dominated them early,” 
said Millman. 


As you scan 


the world for great 
opportunities, 


by 








winner of 








the Houston Cougars, again not on 
Classic Sports, but on ESPN2. I’m 
sorry, I just can’t get used to it. 

As I was watching Drexler’s 


night, I realized that despite my 
disgust at the stubbornness of the 


| two sides, I really feel a great emp- 


tiness in my life now that there is 


|no National Basketball Associa- 
| tion. 


I mean, look what we had to 
look forward to: No Michael Jor- 


| dan, the breakup of the Bulls, Karl 


Malone leaving John Stockton, no 
Michael Jordan. 

And now that college basket- 
ball has started, who needs to hear 


| about the Larry Bird exception, 
|or collective bargaining agree- 


ments anyway, when we can watch 


Be EL a a i a hae eee ek ee Raia aR 


[Drexler] retired from a 
successful playing 


| Career, and took over a 


troubled program at 
an institution he loved, 
for the sake of the 
game he loved, in a 
position in which he 
had no experience. 





basketball, real basketball, where 
guys actually pass the ball to their 
teammates, and fouls get called, 
and teams win games instead of 
players. 

But for those of you who are 
still experiencing tremors and 
chills from NBA withdrawal, I ask 
you to look no further than the 
man gliding around the Houston 
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sideline. 
Clyde Drexler retired from a 
successful playing career in 


which he probably had two good 





years left, returned to his alma 
mater where he won a national 
championship as part of one of 
the greatest assemblages of bas- 
ketball talent of our time, to a 
program which hasn’t done any- 
thing since. 

He recruits the sons of former 
NBA stars George Gervin and 
Moses Malone, picks up some of 
the top recruits in the Houston 
area, and goes out and wins his 
first game against a better Texas 
team by two points when the jun- 
ior Gervin sinks two free throws 
to win. 

Is that a Hallmark Hall-of Fame 
presentation or what? 

Sure, watching Clyde Drexler 
in a suit isn’t quite as exciting as 
watching him in uniform, but you 
have to give him credit. He re- 
tired from a successful playing 
career, and while he could have 





















ING JOURNALISM 


A NEWS-LETTER, NON-CREDIT “INTERSESSION COURSE” 


The News-Letter is offering a two- 
week long course introducing three 
key aspects of journalism: writing, 
photography, and layout. The purpose 
of the course is to train students on 
these three aspects through work- 
shops and critical exercises. Students 
will be able to apply their new knowl- 
edge of journalism to produce a 
sample newspaper at the end of the 
session. A field trip to the Baltimore 


Sun is also planned. 


KEEP AN EYE OUT FOR THE INTERSESSION PAM- 
PHLETS FROM THE STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE. 
COMING SOON TO YOUR MAILBOXES. 


just hit the golf course and wiled 
away his time, he took over a 
troubled program at an institu- 
tion he loved, for the sake of the 
game he loved, in a position in 
which he had no experience. 

He was thrown into the fire and 
accepted the challenge openly, 
knowing that if he failed every- 
one would tell him that he should 
have just retired peacefully, be- 
cause we all know that superstar 
players cannot be good coaches 
because the game comes so easy 
to them. 

Drexler had never coached, he 
had never recruited, he had never 
had to prepare a budget or fill open 
dates. 

But that Houston team on Fri- 
day night looked pretty good, I 
would even say, well coached. And, 
well, Clyde didn’t look so bad in 
that suit after all. 








With the high-tech explosion, the world is loaded with opportunities for today’s top graduates in 
Computer Science, Mechanical /Electrical Engineering and related majors. But few companies can 
rival Northrop Grumman’s Electronic Sensors & Systems Sector (ESSS) in Baltimore, Maryland, 
for its scope of global challenges and opportunities for career advancement. 


ESSS’ diversified portfolio includes 3,300 active contracts. We are well positioned on a variety 

of spaceborne, aircraft, ground-based and undersea platforms. Our strategy of internal growth, 
coupled with focused acquisitions in defense electronics, information technology and commercial 
aerostructures, has generated solid growth opportunities well into the 21st century. 


For example, the acquisition of Westinghouse Electronic Systems has substantially enhanced 

ESSS’ core electronics capabilities in surveillance as well as precision strike, battle management 
and information warfare. It has also ‘expanded our presence in the growing electronics and systems 
integration markets. 


Program Designed for New Grads. 


At many of our locations, new graduates in Computer Science, Engineering, Manufacturing and 
other disciplines may be considered for our New Graduate Professional Development Program. 
It enables entry-level participants to take as many as four rotational assignments in relevant career 


areas during their first year of full-time employment, followed by permanent placement. 


Informational Session 


Th urs.. | 19th omele 


Campus Interviews 


For more information, visit our websites: 


http://sensor.northgrum.com & www.northgrum.com. 
NORTHROP GRUMMAN 
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i Vallee 


Areas for our engineering /technical professionals include: 


* Electrical Design (analog, digital, RF/microwave) 
+ Software Development & information Systems 
* Systems Engineering 





* Mechanical Design 
* Specialty /Support Engineering 


° Manufacturing Engineering 


Zero in on ESSS during our campus visit, or send your resume to: Northrop Grumman Electronic 
Sensors & Systems Sector, P.O. Box 1897, MS 1162, Dept. OSU, Baltimore, MD 21203. 
Fax: 410/993-7800. E-Mail: jobs_esss@mail,northgrum.com US. voce required. EOE. 
M/F/D/V. 
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Saturday + Men’s & Women’s B-Ball 
Blue Jay Classic (2 p.m.) 


Men’s Soccer @ Rowan 
NCAA Quarterfinals 


Sunday * Men’s & Women’s B-Ball 
Blue Jay Classic (1 p.m.) 





1. FOR THE BOOKS 


The seniors of the football team who closed 
out their career against Western Maryland can 
take pride in the accomplishments of the 
Hopkins football team during their career, 
The group departs as the all-time winningest 
class in school record for wins in a season (7) 
in each of the last three years, 





Football unable to pull off upset 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


In its final game of the 1998 season 
last Saturday at 
Homewood 
Field, the JHU 
football team 
lost to the Green 
Terror of West- 
ern Maryland, 
17-0, eliminat- 
ing the Jays from 
any post-season 
competition and 
giving Western Maryland their sec- 
ond straight Centennial Conference 
title. 

“We didn’t make many big plays 
early,” said Coach Margraff, who had 
stressed the importance of a produc- 
tive pass game against the Western 
Maryland defense. “Wehad guys wide 
open and we just didn’t hit them. I 
think we started struggling right after 
that.” 

Jamie Monica and Wayne Roccia, 
the quarterbacking tandem that 
helped bring the team toits 7-2 record, 
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were completely ineffective in this 
game, combining for just 115 yards 
passing and 3 INTs in 27 total at- 
tempts. 


In fact, fresh- 
man quarterback 
Rob Heleniak 

| compiled almost 
| as many passing 
yards as either 
player in just 10 
minutes of play at 
the end of the 
game, prompt- 
ing coach 
Margraff to assert that the 
quarterbacking job for next season is 
‘wide open.’ 

But the passing game was not the 
only offensive weapon that was mis- 
firing. After running for more than 
800 yards in the first seven games of 
the year, Adam Gentile did notamass 
100 yards in any of the following three 
games, including a dreary 31 yard, 14 
carry performance against Western 
Maryland. 

Margraff, however, attributed his 
runner’s poor statistics to other rea- 


sons, like the superiority of the West- 
ern Maryland defense. “Their front 
seven was excellent,” Margraff said. 
Healso noted that a team never wants 
to get into a situation “where you 
have to just run or you have to just 
pass,” implying that the quarterbacks’ 
ineffectiveness in the beginning ofthe 
game limited his play calling. 

Even with the offensive inabilities, 
Hopkins remained in the game, due 
in large part to the tremendous play 
of the defense. “Our defense just gave 
atrmendous effort,” Margraffsaid, “I 
couldn’t have been more pleased.” 
Even with its offense being blanked, 
the Blue Jays were able to keep the 
game within two scores throughout 
the first three quarters. On a number 
of occasions, the defense showed ex- 
ceptional fortitude, stopping four 
Green Terror drives within the JHU 
25-yard line and giving up only three 
total points. 

Leading the way on defense, as he 
often did during the season, was jun- 
ior Harrison Bernstein, who compiled 
agame-high 12 tackles, including nine 
solos and was named to the Centen- 
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Hopkins was unable to find its land and air game against the smothering Green Terror defense. 


nial Conference Honor Roll for his 


efforts. 


Greg Gorlarecorded five solo tack- | 


les, and Craig Reinert came up with 
1.5 sacks as well. The defense was not 
enough, however, and a large reason 
was the mistakes made by the offense, 


the special teams, and a questionable 


coaching call. 


Dropped passes, a stigma which 


plagued JHU wide receivers all sea- 


son long, reared its ugly head once | 
again against the Green Terror, as a | 


number of passes that were slightly 


overthrown during the course of the | 


game, could have been caught but 
were not, 


Penalties were another problem, | 


as a would-be 74-yard kick return by 
Scott Martorana late in the second 
quarter was negated bya holding pen- 


alty. “That penalty killed us,” | 


Margraff said. “Our offense needed a 
spark to get moving and that could 
have been it.” 


Finally, with JHU still within ten | 


and ten minutes left to play in the 
fourth quarter, Coach Margraff made 
the decision to go fora fourthand two 


play from his own 43-yard line. The | 
play went for -2 yards, was followed | 
by an unsportsmanlike conduct pen- | 


alty on a frustrated Adam Gentile, 
anda Western Maryland touchdown 
that was the last nail in the Hopkins 
coffin. “Ifwe gave the ball away again, 
I didn’t think we had a shot at win- 
ning it,” Margraff said. “I think at 
some point you have to try to win it. 
Id rather go down fighting than just 
let someone beat us.” 

This theme of fighting had pro- 
pelled JHU through the entire foot- 
ball season. All yearlong the Blue Jays 
have battled hard. “Week in and week 
out, you watch major college football 
teams lose to schools with less talent 
than they have,” Margraff said. 

“That doesn’t happen to us.” 
Margraff did mention, however, that 
the team has not yet reached its 


achievement potential. “I think that | 


the next level for our program is to 


game, we showed we have the capa- 
bility to do it and it'll give us some- 
thing to work on for next season.” 





Swimming dives into new season at 1-and-1 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The swim team dropped its first 
dual meet of the season, to Mary- 
land, on October 30. They then came 
back and won their next meet at 
Franklin & Marshall. On November 
14 and 15, they traveled to Carnegie 
Mellon and faced off against Emory 
and Carnegie Mellon and placed 
third. Emory came in first place in 
that meet. 

In their opening meet at Mary- 
land, the team “expected a tough 
meet,” said senior co-captain Kelly 
Vikstrom, because “they usually beat 





us.” Maryland is a Division I team, 
and JHU swims against them “just for 
fun. It’s a learning experience,” said 
Vikstrom. 

In the Franklin & Marshall meet, 
freshman Ben Fisher won the 100 
backstroke, freshman Will Freund 
won the 50 freestyle, and sophomore 
Kamal Masud won the 100 fly. The 
Franklin & Marshall meet “was a lot 
of fun” said junior co-captain 
Emmanuel Job. “It was good to see 
the freshmen swim.” 

Emory, the favorite to win the con- 
ference title this year on the men’s 
side, “swum unbelievably well,” said 
Job. “We swam alittle slower then we 


wanted to and Emoryswama lot faster 
than we expected them to.” 

At the Emory/ Carnegie Mellon 
meet, freshman Adam Main came in 
second in the 200 fly, freshman Ben 
Herman came in second in the mile, 
Job came in third in the 200 back- 
stroke and freshman Brett Fisher 
placed third in the 100 backstroke. 

The captains of the men’s team this 
year are seniors Alex Lam and Job. The 
women’s team is captained by seniors 
Vikstrom and Aimee Ferraro. Coach 
George Kennedy referred to his cap- 
tains as “great leaders.” 

Both the men and the women are 
defending conference titles this year. 


However, “this is the first year the 
men are underdogs in the conference 
meet,” said Coach Kennedy. Emory 
is the favorite this year. The JHU men 
have “consistently been a top ten na- 
tional team,” said Coach Kennedy. 

Vikstrom said the primary goal of 
the team is to “win the conference this 
year.” The University Athletic Asso- 
ciation conference championships 
will be held on February 17-20. After 
the conference championships, the 
NCAA championships are March 11- 
13 for the women and March 18-20 
for the men. 

There are 22 swimmers on the 
men’s team and 28 on the women’s, 
including seven freshmen men and 
eight women. “We're really looking 
for a lot of [the freshmen] to really 
contribute,” said Coach Kennedy. 

“T don’t have any worries about 
starting off 1-3 in dual meets,” said 
Coach Kennedy. The team has the 
“ability to keep it enjoyable yet still 
work hard.” Kennedy also noted that 
“cohesiveness and training attitude” 
were also strengths of the team. 

In addition to the captains, 
Kennedy named junior Blake Hardin 
and sophomores Kamal Masud, Dana 
Harrar and Emily Hunchar as experi- 
enced returning players. “They've all 
been to nationals” and can provide 
leadership as well. 

Vikstrom is out with mononucleo- 
sis right now. She has not swum since 
the Maryland meet, the first meet of 
the year, She said she expects to be out 
of action “at least another week.” 

“We are so focused on what we do 
in February,” inthe conferencecham- 
pionships said Job, “All that matters 
is a conference championship and a 
top ten finish at nationals. We still 
want to go in and win as many meets 
as possible,” said Job, but the primary 
focus is the championships. 

The team faces Mary Washington 
on Friday and Catholic on Saturday, 
both away meets. Only half ofthe team 
will be going to the Mary Washington 
meet, and Job said the team will be 
concentrating on having “a good 
workout and we'll try and win with as 
few people as possible.” 
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Freshman Aerik Williams readies himself for his first quarterfinal match. 


Mens Soccer 
reaches NCAA 


quarterfinals 


BY YONG KWON 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It's a big shame that the Johns 
Hopkins University men’s soccer 
team (18-1-2) isnotallowed to play at 
home in the playoffs because of the 
‘unfair’ advantage due to astroturf. 
We're missing out on the fun. The 
past week at the NCAA tournament, 


| the Blue Jays entertained a couple of 
beat a 10-0 team,” he said. “In this 


the most unimaginable thrillers that 
the program has ever been associated 
with in its 25-year history. 

Making its third consecutive ap- 
pearance at the NCAA Division III 
national tournament, the determined 
Blue Jays out-dueled the Bisons of 
Bethany College (WV) in the Mid- 
Atlantic Region Semifinals 6-5. Also, 
in another breathtaking game, the 
Blue Jays defeated Messiah in the pen- 
alty kicks after four rounds of over- 
time, 5-4. 

Remembering three straightlosses 
to the College of Bethany, including 
two in the NCAA tournament, the 
Blue Jays stepped onto the wide field 
of Messiah hoping to turn the trend 
around. 

Taking advantage of a sluggish 
start of the blue jays, the Bisons 
jumped out to a 2-0 lead by the half- 
time. However, with 10 minutes left 
in the half, the momentum shifted to 
the Blue Jays’ side as the Bisons were 
denied a penalty kick by senior keeper 
Keith Millman, which would have re- 
sulted in a 3-0 halftime lead. 

“I was just mad at myself because 
of the fact that they had scored two. I 
don’t want to say I was happy to be 
penalty kicked on. But I knew that if 
stopped them, I would insert some 
confidence in myself and give my 
team some momentum going into the 
second half,” said Millman. 

In the second half, the Blue Jays 
quickly rode the momentum as they 
were granted a penalty kick of their 
own just 30 seconds into the half. 
Freshman Aerik Williams converted 
the first Hopkins goal of the tourna- 
ment and closed the gap of the game 
to just one. 

Another turning point of the game 
took place as the best player of 
Bethany squad took an unwise swing 
at freshman Ryan Kitzen and was is- 
sued a red-card for the inappropriate 
behavior, This meant that the Blue 
Jays would play the rest of the game 
with one more man than the Bisons, 

Junior Teddy Zingman made the 
Bisons pay as he tied the game at two 
eight minutes after Williams’s goal. 
However, Bethany would fight back 
and regain its lead 3-2 just 18 seconds 
after the goal by Zingman. 

Adding to the already hyped 
drama of the game, sophomore Brian 
Nourie dished a crossing pass, which 
fellow sophomore Sam Steinman col- 
lected and sent into the net. With just 
three minutes after Steinman’s shot, 
Zingman struck again and gave 
Hopkins its first lead in the 58th 


minute of the game. 

For the next 20 minutes, the score 
remained at 4-3 until the Bisons struck 
twice in four minutes giving them the 
5-4 lead. Hopkins would not let the 
game slip away as Zingman scored 
his 3rd goal of the game tying the 
game at 5 apiece. In the 85th minute, 
Freshman Matt Doran continued his 
outstanding play as he delivered a 
clutch goal giving the Blue Jays a 6-5 
lead, which turned out to be the final 
score of the game. 

“Bethany was really good. Bethany 
was the best individually talented 
team that I’ve ever played against. I 
think the high score was probably 
because of first playoff game jitters. 
Also, we came out flat in the first half 
and made it hard for ourselves,” said 
sophomore Sam Steinman. “Coach 
just told us to keep on going. He 
wasn’t mad or anxious but he just 
wanted us to continue to play and 
made some adjustments for the sec- 
ond half,” added Steinman. 

The 11 goals that the teams ex- 
changed tied the NCAA division III 
tournament record for most goals in 
a match. Zingman’s 3 goals that fu- 


_eled the determination of the Blue 


Jays tied Hopkins record for most 
goals by a player in a NCAA tourna- 
ment contest. 

Little did the Blue Jays know com- 
ing off of such a thrilling contest that 
they would see four overtimes and 
the victory in penalty kicks against 
the next opponent, Messiah in the 
Regional Final. 

Meeting the Falcons on their 
Homefield for the first meeting between 
two teams, Hopkins found itself in the 
middle of a scoreless tie going into the 
halftime. However, in the second half, 
at the 65th minute of the contest, the 
Falcons swung a goal past the rushing 
Millman to take the lead 1-0. 

“Twas sliding towards the goal and 
they shot one past my reach. When I 
was going for it, I thought I had the 
ball but it went in,” said Millman. “I 
was scored on so much in the previ- 
ous match so I wanted to redeem 
myself in this game. Although I gave 
up that breakaway goal, I knew I was 
playing much better and I was re- 
gaining my confidence through the 
entire second half,” added Millman, 

Millman made a couple of fantas- 


‘tic saves following the shot to hold 


the countatjust 1-0 approaching what 
seemed to be the final 5 minutes of 
the Blue Jays season. With just over 
five minutes left in the game, 
Steinman swung a pass to Zingman — 
who returned the ball swiftly back to - 
Steinman who took a seemingly | 
harmless shot towards the goal. The » 
ball, in the midst of crowded box, | 
sneaked by the Falcons’ goalie who - 
was screened by couple of Blue Jays, » 
giving the Blue Jays another life. » 
Steinman took off sprinting and the 
benches were going bananas. 


“I passed the ball to Teddy then he 
ConrTINUED ON Pace All 
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A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuar’s Iystpe Section B 


FOCUS 


Sure, Peabody is the place known for music 
around here, but the Homewood kids have 
their fair share of talent, too. Read about 
those insane WHSR DJs, getting your fix at 
Coffee Grounds, having great sax and the dark 
side of Hopkins a capella. « B2 





FEATURES 


It's midnight. Do you know where Hopkins en- 
gineers are? If they're attempting to get into 
Tau Beta Pi engineering honor society, then 
last Thursday at midnight they were hard at 
work keeping campus monuments shiny.» B3 





















































You can’t cook? Don’t worry — soon you'll be 

whipping up delicious meals in no time. A new 

cookbook, All U Can Eat: Make It Fast! Make It 

Cheap! Make It Delicious! can help even culi- 
nary retards. * B4 


So you want to enjoy good art ... but you're. 
hungry. No problem. Haussner’s Restaurant 
offers authentic German cuisine in an art-filled 
setting. Where else can you devour Wiener 
Schnitzel with a naked lady gazing over your 
shoulder? + B5 


A&E 


Brad Pitt looks like Death! (I knew he just 
wasn’t the same since that Gwyneth breakup.) 
See whether Death becomes him in the new 
Meet Joe Black. * B6 









A lot of good things come from Amsterdam: 
Tulips, chocolate, and ... ahem ... well,let’s just 
leave it at that. Another good thing from 
Amsterdam is Solex. Their show at E-Level was 
a Dutch treat. + B7 









CALENDAR 


This is the place to check listings, schedules, 
show times. Spotlight this week: The 
President's invitation to the Community of 
Lights Celebration at the MSE Library. * B8-9 







QUIZ 


Are you Galliano or Gaultier? Test your 
fashion knowledge with this 
week's quiz. B12 


BY CHRISTINA MORENO 
Tue JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


They are not WJHU, as so many 
are inclined to believe. As a matter of 
fact, they're probably better. Why? 
Because they are you — every curi- 
ous facet of the student body. 
They are WHSR, 530 AM, the 
Hopkins Student Radio: a motley 
“crue-munity” group of over 100 stu- 
dent DJs who broadcast a bizarre 
range of music and talk seven days a 
week, from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m., from 
their shoebox station in the McCoy 
basement. If security were not an is- 
sue, they would gladly be on air for 24 
hours! 
"It's amazing how many people 
want to do 4.a.m. shows!" said Calvin 
" Johnson, station manager. "It's pretty 
loony." 
Johnson is part of the current team 
working to turn the WHSR underdog 
"into one of the most powerful media 

sources on the Homewood campus, 
countering the ranks of The News- 
~ Letterand the Levering television sets. 
"We see part of our function as a 

radio station as educational,” he said. 
"We expose ourselves and others to 
new music from in and out of the 
country. We encourage students to 
_ play what they want, with few restric- 
ns, and to givea chance to material 


tha t they have never heard before. 
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BY BROOKE LAYNE HARDISON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The celebration of Diwali consists 
of five parts. The first is a spectacular 
dance called the Bharatnatyam or “the 
dance of India.” According to Bar- 
man, “This dance consists of ninelev- 
els which one must go through to 
achieve their Arangetram. The 
arangetram is the equivalent of at- 
taining a black belt in martial arts, 
although going through the stages of 
Bharatnatyam often takes many more 
years.” The Bharatnatyam was an 
invocatory dance to Lord Ganesha 
and was performed by senior 
Niharika Bansal. 

Following the Bharatnatyam are 
the Garba and Raas dance perfor- 
mances. The Garba, which is always 
performed first, is done in a large 
circlearound one or more pictures or 
statues of deities. It was performed by 
a group of Hopkins students. 

The Raas is more upbeat and is 
performed with a pair of sticks. All 
those in attendance were encouraged 
to find a partner and participate in 
the Raas. Most found the Raas to bea 
lot of fun and a bit challenging — 
especially when they switched from 
the 6-step to the 12-step version. 


The DJs end up challenging them- 
selves, learning from it and, in the 
process, making friends." 

If you think that friendships are 
impossible among people who spend 
two-hour time slots, each week, in a 
tiny sound-booth by themselves, you 
clearly haven't been to E-Level lately; 
WHSR has been taking over. The sta- 
tion is currently realizing yet another 
one of their functions: To not only 
provide music and studio perfor- 
mances over the airwaves, but to 
sponsor live entertainment on cam- 
pus. They have recently featured both 
local and D.C. bands and, most im- 
pressively, have welcomed a hot new 
indie rock/electronica group from 
Amsterdam to the Great Hall. Their 
fundraisers have been successful, both 
financially and socially: Students af- 
filiated with the station seem enthusi- 
astic to help with the function and 
meet their wave-mates. 

"These students are involved in so 
many other, very different activities 
at the University," Johnson said, "But 
that's what makes them an asset to the 
station. They're all good people, and 
they bring their own lives into the 
WHSR group in their own special 
way, evident in their variety of tastes." 
Variety is an understatement, since 
the usual weekly program consists of 
nothing less than the local Borders 
inventory: swing, punk, techno, In- 


4, 





iwali Dhamaaka, the Hindu Festival of Lights. Celebrated at Hopkins three weeks late 
so it would coincide with CultureFest, Diwali is a religious festival held in late fall on “the 
darkest night of autumn, the new moon day (Amabashya) at the beginning of Kartika (October- 
November), eighteen days after the celebration of Dashera,” says Neil Barman of the Hindu Students 


The Aarthi, the fourth part, was a 
devotional song. Hindu students 
gathered around a table of pictures 
and statues. They offered flowers and 
rotated acandle clockwise around the 
figurines as a form of thanking God. 
Visitors who weren’t Hindu were in- 
vited to watch and were asked to re- 
main still in respect for the gods. At 
the end, everyone was offered prasad, 
bags of candy and nuts that were 
blessed during the ceremony. 

The final part of the Diwali cel- 
ebration is the Bhangra. Bhangra is a 
folk dance which has evolved into an 
extremely popular dance performed 
to upbeat, modern or traditional 
Punjabi music — basically, Indian 
hip-hop. Almost everyone therejoined 
in on the dancing, first sticking to the 
Indian style of dancing and then break- 
ing into their own personal style as 
popular American tunes were played. 

“I thought it went off great,” said 
Hari Chandra of the Hindu Student 
Association. “I was glad there was a 
real diverse mix ... The audience has 
grown bigger. There were students 
from University of Maryland, George 
Washington University, College Park, 
and others.” The organizers didn’t 
want just a campus-wide event. They 
advertised in restaurants around 





dian dance music ("bhangra"), jazz, 
alternative, folk, chant, and more. Oh 
—askany WHSRDJ about the group 
"A.C." that was featured on the Top 
122 list. It will just go to show you! 
The history of WHSR is almost 
legendary. You might want to listen 
to "We're Not Gonna Take It" by 
Twisted Sister as you read Calvin 
Johnson's account: "Way back when, 
WJHU was once a small student-op- 


~ CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Here andaboveatright, students take part in traditional dances at Diwali Dhamaaka, the 
Hindu Festival of Lights, held on the darkest night of autumn each year. 


WHSR, Hopkins Student Radio: By the students, for the students 


Over 100 student DJs broadcast a range of talk and music, bhangra to techno to alternative, from the McCoy studio 


Charles Village, in Mt. 
Vernon andat the East Bal- 
timore Campus because 
they wanted to foster asense 
of community. 

“The event is not just 
about religion,” said Sruti 
Nadimpalli. “We had an 
obligation to the Hindustu- 
dents to make it religious, 
but we also had an obliga- 
tion to Hopkins students to 
let people have fun. It is tra- 
ditional of the Bhangra to 
be a lot of fun.” 

The organizers definitely 
met their “obligation.” 
There were over 400 people 
in attendance, and Damien 
Newton, Treasurer of Stu- 
dent Council/Chair of the 
Student Activities Commis- 
sion, commented, “I can’t 
remember when I haveseen 
this many people actively 
participating in an event.” 

The Hindu Student As- 
sociation has been sponsor- 
ing Diwali Dhamaaka for 
three years. This year they 
cosponsored it with the In- 
dian Cultural Dance Club 
and Jhankaar. 








CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 
One student works hard (and loves it) at WHSR, JHU student radio. 


erated station, like WHSR is now. 
Then, the FCC passed broadcasting 
requirements and WJHU was given 
the choice to upgrade, which it did, it 
became NPR-affiliated, and it phased 
out the students entirely. For a few 
years, student radio did not exist at 
Hopkins. However, about seven years 
ago, a group of students got together 
and got money from the young 
alumni to work under the carrier cur- 
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CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 


In line and in formation at the Diwali festival last week. 


Dinalt History 


Diwali, in the north of India, is associated with the coronation of Rama when he returned 
to Ayodhya (in Uttar Pradesh) after vanquishing the demon Ravana on the day of Dashera. 
Rama had been in exile for fourteen years and his followers were pleased to see his return to 
Ayodhya. They welcomed him by decorating their houses with lamps and rejoiced with the 
display of fireworks at night. Diwali is seen as a renewal of life. Houses are painted and new 
purchases are made at this time. In Maharasthra, Diwali is seen as a festival for warding off 
King Bali, the ruler of the underworld. In the western part of India, many Hindus believe that 
the souls of their ancestors come .to visit their homes during the new moon day of Diwali. 
Lamps are lit to guide the way of the departed souls. In Gujrat, Diwaliis associated mostly with 
the worship of Luxmi, the goddess of wealth. It is believed Luxmi on this day emerges to bring 
prosperity to the world. Luxmi puja in Gujrat lasts for five days which stars with Dhanterash, 
the worshipping of wealth. The fourth day is Gujrat is New Year’s Day. Luxmi is believed to 
visit the homes that are well lit. So, families decorate their houses with light, flowers and paper 
chains. It is believed that lighting the new lamps will drive away evil and poverty form the 
world and herald better times. In the eastern part of India, especially in West Bengal, Luxmi 
puja is celebrated five days after Dashera, on the full moon day (Purnima). On the following 
new moon day (Amabashya), coinciding with Diwali, the goddess Kali is worshipped. Kalihas 
a terrifying look. She destroys all evils. Lamps are lit in her honor, and in return, she promises 
a renewal of life and justice on earth. 


— Excerpt from “A Few Words about Deepavali (Diwali)” 


By Neil Barman 





rentsystem that we are under now. At 


_ the time, it made sense. After all, it is 
a relatively cheap way to broadcast, 


but it has limitations and flaws. In a 
lot of the newer buildings, like 
Wolmanand McCoy, you can't getit. 
Basically, in a carrier current system, 
we send out an unamplified signal to 
various receiver boxes in buildings 
around campus which turn that sig- 
nal into something you can hear. 
However, since the newer buildings 
have so many high tech security sys- 
tems and ethernet connections in one 
place, the current is not received as 
easily; if you turn on a hair dryer, the 
reception is crazy. The best way to 
receive WHSR, actually, isonasimple 
clock-radio." > 
WHSRis working to improve their 
broadcast quality by transmitting 
over the internet via Real Audio, a 
software program which allows one 
to send quality sound over the 
internet. Since the majority of 
HopKids are hooked up to the web, 


anyway, it will be possible for anyone 


tosimply load the station's homepage 
(HYPERLINK http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~whsr; http://www.jhu.edu/~whsr) 


-andlisten, i ale 
Thanks to a grant from the 


Homewood Student Affairs Pro- 


gramming Committee and the suc-— 


cess of their fundraisers at E-Level, 
this opportunity to revolutionize stu- 


gests two upcoming soirees at E- 


dent radio first came to its fruition on 
November 13, with the live broadcast 
of a WHSR-sponsored concert that 
featured Solex, Thrift Unit and Igloo, 
via Real Audio. 
"Westillencourage students to get 
involved with the station, even if it 
just means swinging by the station 
during one of our meetings on 
Wednesday nights, at 7," said a 
Lucianne Walkowicz, program direc- 
tor. "You can call the request line at 
x3883 and makea shout-out, or come 
to one of our concerts. We might bea 
recreational outlet for 100 specific 
people, but we hope to provide a ser- 
vice to the community at large — 
even outside of the student body. We 
now have an advertising revenue and 
are getting ads from the Baltimore 
city area, as a whole; we're publiciz- 
ing on- and off-campus events, even 
club openings. We're really thriving 
right now. Next semester, we're go- 
ing to be even better." 
If you want to experience the 
WHSRenaissance, Walkowicz sug- 
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On November 20, a benefit show for 
Amnesty International will be held in 
the Great Hall, featuring A/Political, 
Daybreak, Pig Destroyer, PG99 and 

special surprise guest. On Decem’ 
12, New York punk band Furious 
George is coming to help the stud 
body wrap up the semester, 
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or great sax, enter The Sixth Dimension 
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BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
I JouNns Hopxins News-Letter 


If you have not heard the news, 
that old-school jazz sound has re- 
turned to the Homewood campus, 
and no, I am not talking about that 
bass player that hides in the AMR 
bathrooms. Ata time when the retro 
grooves of Big Bad Voodoo Daddy 
have ignited a craze throughout the 
country, The Sixth Dimension Band 
claim to bringing the “swing” 
back to Hopkins. In their first year, 
the Sixth Dimension Band, a.k.a. SDB, 
has brought the sound of Glenn 


Can lay 


Miller, Duke Ellington, and all the 
greats of swing and jazz to Homewood 
once more, and hope, in the months 


to come, to spread their notes into the 
rest of Baltimore. 

Indeed, at a school known more 
for its academic achievements than 
for its artistic ones, the Sixth Dimen- 
sion Band has helped to fill a void that 
is only partly filled by the hordes ofa 
cappella groups harmonizing across 
Homewood. I mean, everyone ap- 
preciates a good barbershop quartet 
every once in a while, but sometimes 
only the mellowtones ofa Count Basie 
arrangement can soothe you. Here 
the Sixth Dimension Band very nicely 
finds its niche in the Hopkins com- 
munity. 

A chance encounter between two 
of the band’s members in Jennings 
House on Moving-In Day ‘97, dis- 
covered a common interest in jazz 





BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


It’s Saturday, November 14, and 
the last rays of the setting sun trickle 
through the glass doors at the en- 
trance to Bloomberg Hall. The build- 
ing is relatively empty. No janitors or 
eccentric physics professors roam the 
dark corridors, so the only sounds 
are from the hum of the fluorescent 
lights and the Sirens, Hopkins’ only 
all-female a cappella group. 

The Sirens have decided to arrive 
at 4:30 p.m. to prepare for their 8 p.m. 
show. By 4:40, only three or four have 
shown up, but a steady stream of di- 
vas in black dresses enters the front 
door of Bloomberg. The ladies repre- 
sent a palette of emotions. Some 
merely look nervous, others frazzled, 
tired, or hyper. 

“Tm not nervous for me,” says Si- 
ren Melissa Mambort. “I’m nervous 
for the group. I want us to do well, 
because it’s a reflection on all of us.” 

To help ensure that the group per- 
forms well, the Sirens come three and 

» a half hours early to prepare, says 
Deawn Buchanan. These prepara- 
tions include decorating, eating din- 
ner as a group, making sure the guest 
group has food, running through the 
first few seconds of each song they'll 
be performing, and doing a sound 

check. It’s a lot of work to put on a 

show, and the women do it diligently. 








and sparked a friendship that quickly 
grew into a saxophone quartet. The 
band’s first members, Alan Greene 
on soprano sax, Anton Ware onalto 
sax, Ashik Mohan on tenor sax, 
and Kevin Myrie on baritone sax 
soon added Doug Keen on the 
stand-up bass and Eric Krauland 
on drums to complete their 
line-up forthe spring of this 

year. Their early 
months were filled 
with successful per- 
formances at the 
Hopkins  Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 
the Villanova Jazz 
Festival, Spring 
Fair, anda victory 

at the Freshman 
Talent Show. Of 
course, their mis- 
adventures in- 
volving a 
“mouse” in a pi- 
ano, a wild shop- 
ping cart full of 
drums, and one of 
Baltimore’s trade- 
mark rain showers 
in the middle of 
their outdoorsetat 
Spring Fair added 
to the fun and 
memories. 

Late in the 
spring semester, 
the members of the band realized that 
their talents were beginning to sur- 


But there’s more to an a cappella 
concert than eating right, decorating, 
and staying in tune. Group members 
have to smile throughout the entire 
performance, a task many a cappella 
singers say is the toughest part. “The 
key is to keep the excitement up,” 
says Mambort. “One of the ways to 
do that is to practice like you’re per- 
forming. If you practice with a lot of 
energy, you're going to perform that 
way. 

Tom Bouman of the Allnighters, 
Hopkins’ only all-male a cappella 
group, agrees. “There’s often a prob- 
lem with energy,” he says. “There’s 
an attempt, each time, to get in that 
mindset.” Bouman explains that the 
Allnighters havea “moment” in which 
the group gets together to psyche up 
before a show. “It’s corny,” he says, 
“but it works.” 

Like the Sirens, the Allnighters pre- 
pare for concerts by doing a sound 
check and going over errors they 
made during rehearsals. Bouman ex- 
plains that while the group does make 
mistakes, they go through last-minute 
attempts to perfect the show before 
going on stage. 

But both Bouman and Mambort 
agree that a greater concern to a 
cappella groups is unity. While both 
singers say their respective groups get 
along well, they admit that conflicts 
do arise. The biggest problems, they 
say, are practice, commitment, and 
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Vince McGinty and J.R. Parsons get crazy with the Mental Notes. 
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pass their financial resources. As one 
ofthe members put it, “It was becom- 















ing really difficult to put together a 


top-quality sound on the incomes of 


The dark side of a cappella 


song choices. 

The Allnighters, forexample, prac- 
tice three times a week for a total of 
seven hours. With concerts on top of 
that, Bouman says it’s hard to finish 
homework, so people sometimes miss 
practice. “It’s hard for people to un- 
derstand individual concerns because 
they're always thinking about the 
group asa whole,” he says. “But indi- 
vidual problems can really screw 
things up.” 

According to Mambort, the Sirens 
schedule six and a half hours of prac- 
tice each week and have attendance 
problems as a result. This has led toa 
group attendance policy, by which 
singers who miss too many practices 
are reprimanded and possibly kicked 
out of the group. “Attendance has 
been our biggest problem this semes- 
ter,” Mambortsays. “It’s created a lot 
of tension, because the people who 
are at practice get mad at the people 
who aren’t, when they were probably 
the people who weren't there the week 
before.” 

Tina Walker ofthe Octopodes says 


attendance has not been a problem: 


with her group. “We don’t have too 
much ofa problem with attendance,” 
she says. “If you’re absent, you have 
to sell an Octopodes CD, and two 
lates equals one absence. If you can’t 
sell the CD, you have to put in $12 
and buy the CD yourself.” 

But there’s a deeper problem with 
a cappella, one that isn’t specific to a 
group. “It’s getting kind of unorigi- 
nal,” says Bouman. “It’s all from the 
same genre. It’s all sort of watered 
down and cute. There’ssomuchroom 
for original things to happen in a 
cappella, so why everyone picks dit- 
ties and mimics them, Ill never un- 
derstand.” 

Mambort says it’s easier to do the 
same kinds of musicbecauseit’s easier 
to arrange. “As an all-girls group,” 
she says. “We have the least flexibility 
with voices, so it’s hard not to fall into 
the trap of doing cutesy, little-girl 
songs, like 80s stuff.” - 

Walker says she doesn’t think a 
cappella has become unoriginal. “We 
[the Octopodes] try to go into other 
genres as well. We havea tendency to 
stick with more alternative songs, like 
ones by Tonic or Fiona Apple. We’ve 
also tried to go into other areas, like 
ska or R&B.” Nonetheless, Walker 
admits that it’s difficult to be creative 
in a cappella. “A lot of the songs on 
the radio have repetitive back- 
grounds,” she says. “It’s hard for ar- 
rangers to be creative and change the 
music. “ 

Mambort thinks there is no easy 
solution, since there are so many a 
cappella groups at Johns Hopkins. 
“It’s not like anyone’s willing to say 
‘our group will get rid of itself but 
there is a challenge to be unique,” 
Mambort explains. “People have to 
take the chance and do different stuff 
to see if people like it. People need to 
put a lot more effort into it.” On the 
otherhand, Hopkins’ many a cappella 
groups continue to perform before 
large crowds of have adoring fans. 
They must be doing something right. 








a few college freshmen.” The group 
approached Professor David Naiman 
for his 


assistance in gaining the University’s 
support. Today, working together 
with the JHU Jazz Band, the Sixth 
Dimension Band has its own SAC 
budget and receives coaching from 
Professors Gary Loie and Dave 
Stambler, from the Peabody Conser- 
vatory and Towson University, re- 
spectively. This newfound support 
has led to an expansion of the band’s 
membership, activities, and long- 
term goals. 

More recently, after meeting gui- 
tarist Jim Choi through the Hopkins 
Jazz Band and adding him toits ranks, 
the Sixth Dimension Band has per- 
formed at Coffee Grounds and at the 
grand opening of the new laborato- 
ries in Maryland Hall. On November 
30, the group will hold its next major 
performance, at President Brody’s 
annual “Community of Light” holi- 


COURTESY OF DOUG KEEN 
The members of The Sixth Dimension: Anton Ware, Alan Greene, Ashik Mohan, Kevin Myrie, Eric 
Krauland and Doug Keen. (Not pictured — Jim Choi.) 


day celebration. The rest of 1998 is 
filled mostly with smaller, more pri- 
vate engagements. ; 

The group’s biggest plans are in 

store for 1999, coming just around 
thecorner. “We’reauditioning for 
an appearance in the Kennedy 
Center’s Millennium Stage 
Project, a weekly perfor- 

mance series,” said band 

member and business 
manager Greene. “We 
remain hopeful that it 
will be just a small bit 
of what we accom- 
plish in the coming 
year.” Those plans 
include an ex- 
panded schedule of 
live performances, 
including the Balti- 
more Chamber of 

Music competition, 

Spring Fair again, 

and a possible show 

together with the 

Buttered Niblets. 

They will also be se- 

lecting a new name 
for the band, to bean- 
nounced in the near 
future. The group will 
soon have a demo CD 
circulating through- 
out the Baltimore area 
and, upon the completion 
of further original compo- 
sitions, plans to release its first album 
by the summer of next year. 

The achievements of the band are 
amplified when one realizes that the 
group haslittleacademicinvolvement 
in music outside of a few occasional 
lessons at Peabody. Each member 
looks at the Sixth Dimension band as 
“a great hobby,” as Eric Krauland said, 
because of their very solid plans of 
completing their academic studies. 
Drummer Keen is double-majoring 
in anthropology and Near Eastern 
Studies and hopes to become an ar- 
chaeologist. Alto Saxophonist Ware 
spent three years after high school 
teaching English and will most likely 
continue his work abroad upon 
graduation from Hopkins. In a cam- 
pus teeming with academically fo- 
cused one-minded students that 
“don’t have enough time” to partici- 
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pate in extracurricular activities, the 
members of the Sixth Dimension 
band have enough fortitude to stud 
hard and practice their routine nue 
merous times a week. However, a 
Alan Greene communicated, “start. 
ing a band is easy, it just requires g 
strong commitment afterwards,” 
Bringing back a style of music 
that’s slowly been getting lost amon 
the new generation of jazz and swin 
the Sixth Dimension (soon-tg. 
change) Band has brought with jt a 
creative and artistic energy which has 
been lacking here at Hopkins, Their 
classic jazz riffs have provided sooth. 
ing tunes for much of the cam Us, 
and with any luck, they will soon 


LA 
If you have not heard 


the news, that old- 
school jazz sound has 
returned to the 
Homewood campus, 
and no,| am not 
talking about that bass 
player that hides in the 
AMR bathrooms. The 
Sixth Dimension Band 
can lay claim to 
bringing the“swing" 
back to Hopkins. 





spread their roots beyond 
Homewood. Yes, there are those 
that might praise the great achieve- 
ments of the biology or IR depart- 
ments here at Hopkins and ignore 
our musical talents. However, you 
and I, we know it all don’t meana 
thing unless it’s got that swing and, 
boy, the Sixth Dimension Band defi- 
nitely has that. 








Grove Killer plays on Friday night at CoffeeGrounds, E-Level’s 
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drier and more musically pleasing neighbor. 


CoffeeGrounds: The latest buzz 


BY CHRISTINA MORENO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


It may be one of Hopkins’ oldest 
forums for variety entertainment, but 
lately it’s also become the hottest. 
CoffeeGrounds, located behind that 
usually unopened door next to E- 
Level, has been reborn. 

Showcasing musical perfor- 
mances from 10 p.m. until 1 a.m. 
every Friday night, this place has be- 
come the site of weekly shindigs that, 
about a year ago, were the best-kept 
secret of a small percentage of the 
student body. Denizens of the 
Homewood campus and Charles 
Village could convene in the little 
parlor, play chess, lounge on mas- 
sive sofas, draw on the tables and 
enjoy free coffee and donuts; music 
would play on a stage that was no 
bigger than a spotlight. Now, thanks 
to enterprising students like senior 
Will Kirk, the Grounds has been re- 
painted and refurbished, and is cur- 
rently attracting record-breaking 
crowds. On November 6, for ex- 
ample, it was the site for DisUnity’98 
— a quiet, cool “prerequisite” to 
CultureFest’s Unity Dance, which 
was held on the same night. Students 
were encouraged to first get pumped 
at CoffeeGrounds, then get down to 
business at the Omni Hotel’s ball- 
room. (DisUnity ’98 was billed as a 


“basis for comparison” to the Unity 
Dance on all of its posters). 

“After our first band left the stage, 
that night, the crowd went down to 
thirty-five people!” said Will Kirk. 
“Even that is more than we can usu- 
ally fitinto the room. It was standing 


SSNS Reema 
This is what makes the 


Grounds’ atmosphere 
SO pleasant: A sort of 
fun, nonchalant 
coolness that is not 


afraid of poking fun at 
itself. 


Sane 


room only.” Theaforementioned 
band was The Mean Reds, a st 
cultural trio of Hopkins students 
(Hispanic, Indian and Nordic) who 
have recently earned a following on 
campus, with their repertoire oforigi- 
nal blues, folk and indie rock tunes. - 
While CoffeeGrounds is not pro- 
moted as an “open mike” opportu- 
nity, I can attest that it is, If you have 
the guts to pick up a guitar and singa 


_ Grounds, although 


come regular house blends. 


spell, no one will discourage you. This 
is what makes the Grounds’ atmo- 
sphere so pleasant: A sort of fun, non- 
chalant coolness that is not afraid of 
poking fun at itself. 

The guitarist known only as 
“Dima” does acid renditions ofS 
McLachlan, the Mean Reds wryly 
banter with the audience, and man 
ager Will Kirk himself (otherwise 
known as “Blue Willy”) has been 
known to sit on the laps of patronsas 
he plays a sweet harmonica solo. The 
CoffeeGrounds gang is a family. 
weird one, but still a family. 

The most amazing thing about 
them, I believe, is that they make yo" 
forget that E-Level is right next 
door.In other words, if you havé 
grown so weary of frat parties that 
you’ve forgotten what your real ag¢ 
is, orifyou have shimmied so oftenat 
E-Level’s hip-hop fests that yout 
beginning to question if you reall) 
are “That Somebody,” then you 
should check out the “closet spaces 
in Levering. + ee 

It’s right in front of your face, af- ( 

ter the sharp left you make whe? 
you've been turned down at the Be 
Level door. There isan always-chang" 
ing roster of performers at the 

some (like The 
Mean Reds, the Sixth Dimension S& | 
Sextet and Andrew Malone) have? 


‘ 
+. 
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[tis midnight on Thursday. Lights 
are off, laughter has subsided and 
moonlight skims the Gilman clock 
tower. Hopkins is strangely still on 
this particular night, but i in one ob- 
scure corner of campus, voices break 
the lulled night air and huddled hu- 
man forms invite mystery. 

“Just think how many great engi- 


| 
{es 
| 
L 


neers have touched that bent!” yells 
Kevin James, president of Tau Beta 
Pi, the Engineering Honor Society. 
Eleven hopeful candidates, their 
cheeks cold and shoulders tense from 
the winter air, huddle around a small 
monument as they continue polish- 
ing. “And don’t just be like, oh yeah, 
I rubbed this, and go!” he orders, be- 
cause as president, James needs to 
know the Honor Society isn’t treated 
as mere transcript filler. 


_ 











questions? 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
THe JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


‘““P’mhere because I’m Asian,” said 
the student from Loyola College, pro- 
voking laughter from the audience 
members. 

But he hada point: each of the five 
speakers at last week’s “It’s a Gay 
World After All,” a CultureFest event 
held by the Diverse Sexuality and 
Gender Alliance, represented a cer- 
tain ethnic, religious or gender iden- 
tity as well as being homosexual. 

And for an hour or so, panelists 
and audience members alike dis- 
cussed ways to appreciate and en- 
courage diversity within the gay com- 
munity. 

No one in the room could offer 
easy answers to some of the questions 
that arose, such as how to reconcile 
one’s sexual orientation with the 
teachings ofthe Christian Bible or the 
prevailing norms ofone’sculture. But 
for many, the opportunity to raise 
questions and experience different 
perspectives made the eventa satisfy- 
ing one. 

“This was a group effort,” said 
DSAGA events coordinator Kelly 
Visconti. “We wanted to do some- 
thing cultural, and we figured why 
not do it from a variety of religions 
and backgrounds.” 

One thing that kept the event’s 
‘mood relatively light was recurring 
jokes about the overwhelming num- 
ber of acronyms for organizations in 
the gay community. 

Panelists or audience members oc- 
casionally had to stop and explain to 
the audience that GLBT stands for 
Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual and 
Transgender, or that GLSEN stands 
for the Gay, Lesbian and Straight Edu- 
cation Network. 

Ken Ehrke, pastor at Open Door 
Metropolitan Community Church in 
Boyds, Md., addressed the audience 
first. The Metropolitan Community 
Church, anondenominational Chris- 
tian church, was founded in 1968 by 
Rev. Troy Perry when he was “outed” 
~ by his own congregation. 

Ehrke emphasized the variety of 
religious backgrounds among MCC 
church members. Members come 
from every Christian denomination, 
he said, and some have converted 
from Buddhism or Judaism. 

_ “The bulk of our people grew up in 
churches,” Ehrke said. “As they be- 
cameaware oftheir sexuality, thatdidn’t 
always work with the church. Some 
_ were asked to leave, others were un- 
comfortable with their church’s teach- 
~ ing that homosexuality was a sin.” 
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This is a bent. If you want to be in Tau Beta Pi, you have to polish it. Any 


He said the church providesa gath- 
ering place for gays and lesbians as 
well as a space to officially recognize 
life events such as baptism, commun- 
ion, coming of age and union with a 
lifetime partner. 

“It's a place where you can take 
families and friends,” Ehrke said. “My 
parents are rural Nebraska farmers, 
and I have eight brothers and sisters 
whoareall very heterosexual. Most of 
them have visited church events. It’s 
a wonderful place for people to share 
part of their culture with their fami- 
lies.” 

Barry Kessler spoke about the 
place of gays and lesbians in Judaism 


“The greatest thing 
that ever happened to 
me was when | came 
out to my Anglo- 
Saxon Catholic boss. 
He apologized for 
every gay joke he had 


evertold.” 
—LOUIS HUGHES 


next, representing Congregation Bet 
Mishpachah of Washington, D.C. He 
quoted Tony Kushner, author of An- 
gels in America, who said that being 
Jewish taught him how to be gay. 
Kessler said he agreed that in some 
ways, the experience of being Jewish 
is similar to the experience of being 
gay. 

“Jews range acrossa great division 
of racial types, beliefs, ethnic groups, 
economic and social classes and lan- 
guages. But they all share, at least in 

America, the experience of being a 
member of a minority community 
that is somewhat invisible. We can 
pretend not to be what we are for fear 
of being ostracized or oppressed,” he 
said. 
Kessler said that all of the four 
branches of Judaism have struggled 
with the issue of how to deal with gay 
and lesbian members of the oe 
community. 

Some cities have large Bay dnd 
lesbian Jewish congregations, he 
said, with Baltimore being one of 
the few major U.S. cities that does 
not have its own gay and lesbian 


FEATURES 


“It’s kinda like a sorority rush,” 
says Jon Buba, a junior majoring in 
Mechanical Engineering. “You’ve 
gotta get a certain number of events, 
and then we get, like, a check, and 
then you move onto the next event.” 

This particular event is monument 
polishing, and 50 honor society can- 
didates have dispersed themselves 
around campus. According to 
Sarvenaz Zand, a junior who is also a 
candidate, there are four bents: one 
in front of Shriver Hall, one directly 
opposite the first one at the bottom of 
the Krieger/Ames breezeway, one in 
front of Maryland Hall and one at the 
entrance of Latrobe Hall. 

“That’s the biggest one on cam- 


‘pus,” says James, “And no oneknows 


it’s there.” This bent, which is dis- 
played standing, “is representative of 
engineering, and anything more spe- 
cific than that is kind of exclusive to 
the society, I guess,” he says apolo- 
getically. “But it’s relevant to a stan- 
dard of excellence in engineering, 
both from an academic standpoint 
and a character standpoint.” 

The three other bents, according 
to Zand, are more prostrate, displayed 
in plaque form on the ground. 

In addition to monument-clean- 
ing, which has taken place twice and 
will be offered again this Monday for 
candidates who couldn’t make it in 
the past, Tau Beta Pi requires that 
members complete at least two ser- 
vice events a semester. These include 
advising sessions and tutoring op- 
portunities for classes such as Physi- 
ological Foundations, Circuits and 
Thermodynamics. During the advis- 
ing sessions, which is open to all engi- 
neers, members help students choose 
their courses. 

“So we had pizza and basically 
there were like 60 people in the room 
just hanging out,” says Zand of a re- 
cently held advising session. 


synagogue. 

In response to an audience 
member’s question about homosexu- 
ality and religious teachings, Kessler 
said that Jewish people’s responses to 
homosexuality vary according to how 
strictly they choose to interpret the 
Bible. 

“Some Reconstructionist and Re- 
form Jews in America interpreted 
Leviticus by saying, ‘We don’t follow 
all the other rules, so why focus on 
this?’ Others focus on the actual He- 
brew, saying this verse does not refer 
to homosexuality, but rather to a spe- 
cific [sexual] behavior,” he said. _ 

Ehrke agreed. “It depends on how 
you interpret Scripture,” he said. “If 
you re going to interpret the passage 
literally, you have no hope of under- 
standing Scripture or any other 
things. But if you re willing to look at 
it historically and critically, knowing 
the whole picture — it’s very differ- 
ent than someone who looks at just 
the verse.” 

Audrey McMillan spoke to the 
group representing Women of Color, 
a group which meets at the Gay and 
Lesbian Community Center of Balti- 
more. _ 

“Our mission is to providea space 
where people of color can come to 
nurture the mind and strengthen the 
spirit,” she said. “We have an open 
discussion group and community 
projects, and we just offer a space to 
meet, talk, air grievances and get sup- 
port.” 

McMillan pointed out that the 
group doesn’t define the term “of 
color” — anyone who considers her- 
self “of color” is welcome to attend. 

“We're nowtrying to attract other 
groups besides African-American 
women,” she said. “It’s been a chal- 
lenge, but we’re making slow in- 
roads.” 

When an audience member asked 
how being a part of a specific ethnic 
or religious group affected the gay 
andlesbian experience, McMillan an- 
swered, “I really don’t know that it 
does ... I don’t feel that I’ve lived a 
vastly different life than other lesbi- 
ans.” 


McMillan said that discrimina-_ 


tion from within the gay commu- 
nity was more painful to her than 
discrimination from the outside 
world. “I think it’s different because 
we’re all minorities, and we should 
understand. I think the sting is 
greater when {discrimination] is 
within the gay community, because 
I hold us toa higher: standard,” she 


Sal otek ‘ 
joseph Truong, the sdige stu- 


Engineers holda rendezvousat midnight 
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These eager engineers want to be in Tau Beta Pi engineering honor society really badly, so they crawled out 
of the HAC Lab at midnight to help polish this bent and three others. 


“But it’s not like a fraternity haz- 
ing thing,” says James of the entire 
candidate initiation process. “We 
don’t want shadowed members, and 
we just want to see that [the candi- 
dates] are interested... and not just in 
it for the name.” 

Concerning Tau Beta Piselection, 
James says, “We recognize that it’s 
not just that you’re really good at 
school... but that you have outstand- 
ing character.” 

By the end of the semester, 25 to 35 
candidates who have proven them- 
selves of “outstanding character” 
through services such as midnight 
monument cleanings will be chosen 
to join the present group of approxi- 
mately 25 members. 


Being gay in different cultures and religions 


Panelists at DSAGA/CultureFest event discuss their similarities and differences 


dent, spoke next. Truong is a mem- 
ber of Sufficient As I Am (SAIM), a 
Baltimore gay and lesbian youth 
group. 

“Unfortunately, I don’t know that 
many gay Asians except myself,” 
Truong said. “Being Asian was never 
a problem for me — it was only when 
I came out that being Asian becamea 
problem. I flip through the personals 
and all I see is ‘GWM’ — Gay White 
Male. You might see “GAM” once, in 
search of a ‘GWM’,” he said with a 
smile. The audience laughed in re- 
sponse. 

Truong talked about how growing 
up, he never saw any gay Asians por- 
trayed in the media — gays were al- 
ways portrayed as white men. His 
family has accepted his sexual orien- 
tation, but he says many Asian fami- 
lies might not have. “Homosexuality 
is illegal in many Asian countries, for 
cultural and religious reasons,” he 
said. 

Truong said that by being a mem- 
ber of SAIM, he has been able to meet 
gays and lesbians of various ethnic 
backgrounds. Chris Tuttle, who spoke 
next on behalf of SAIM, Acting Out 
(SAIM’s action-oriented committee) 
and GLSEN (Gay, Lesbian and 
Straight Education Network), agreed. 

“I do peer education through 
SAIM, and it is a very diverse group, 
a wonderful group,” Tuttle said. 
SAIM’s members, who are between 
the ages of 12 and 22, work in local 
high schools and colleges to promote 
awareness of diversity. 

“One of our presentations is a 
diversity workshop about differ- 
ences within the gay and lesbian 
community. A lot of people don’t 
realize there are more than white 
boys who go and dance on speak- 
ers,” he said. 

He emphasized the need for 
members of the gay community to 
accept one another. “We all need to 
be recognized and treated equally. 
Weare all minorities in one way or 
another, and we need towork to- 
gether.” 

_ Audience member Louis Hughes, 
a member of Open Door Metropoli- 
tan Christian Church, shared an ex- 
perience with prejudice that turned 
out to be positive. 

“The greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me was when I came out to 
my Anglo-Saxon Catholic boss. He 
apologized for every gay joke he had 
ever told,” Hughes said. “When I 
hear gay jokes, Polish jokes, Jewish 
jokes — that could be me. If I turn 


my back, I will be a ats of that joke 


too.” 
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dealings at Hopkins 


think it’s time to get out of 
Baltimore. With all this ten- 
sion between the US and Iraq 
right now, I don’t think that 
this city is safe anymore. 

That might seem like an extreme 
jump because it’s not like Iraq is go- 
ing to nuke us or anything. But I’m 
disturbed by something President 
Clinton said in a speech last week 
concerning the United Nations weap- 
ons inspectors. 

“If the inspectors are not permit- 
ted to visit suspect sites or monitor 
compliance at known production fa- 
cilities,” he said, “They may as well be 
in Baltimore, not Baghdad.” 

Such a statement appears harm- 
less on the surface. But if you start to 
dig deep into the meaning of what the 
president said, you will be alarmed. 

Maybe the president said Balti- 
more because it’s close to Washing- 
ton, and it starts with a “b.” But it’s 
too easy to write off the mention of 
Baltimore as a simple coincidence. 

When it comes to the most impor- 
tant matters of foreign affairs, noth- 
ing the president says is without rea- 
son. Why did he say Baltimore is the 
place the inspectors might as well be? 

Does Baltimore have some un- 
known connection with Baghdad that 
might make it important in the cur- 
rent conflict between Iraq and the 
UN? Or could Baltimore be the next 
place the inspectors are supposed to 
be? 

I think we can safely dismiss there 
being any connection between Charm 
City and Baghdad, but what about 
the possibility of an international 
threat residing in Baltimore? 

Let’s consider the potential for 
such an event. 

First of all, Baltimore is home to 
Hopkins and its Applied Physics Lab, 
which happens to receive millions in 
federal funding to do work for the 
Navy. Now, I’m not somebody who 
knows a lot about science, but I’m 
sure there are some destructive things 
you can do in an applied physics lab. 

Second, the people who work in 
that lab never leave. Have you ever 
seen one outside? They re like the sci- 
entists at Area 51 in Independence 
Day. Tell me that those guys aren’t 
ready to snap at any time. 

Couple these two factors with 
President Clinton’s statement from 
last week, and you can see that some- 
thing is going down in Baltimore. 
Why else would the weapons inspec- 
tors be coming here? 

Putting this together aroused my 
journalistic suspicions, and I needed 
some answers from the top. 

One government official, whom I 
met at an undisclosed location, said 
nervously as he nibbled a sugar cookie 
and drank warm milk from a Woody 
Woodpecker thermos, “Follow the 
money.” 

Obviously that was a clue to find 
the path where all this government 
funding to the Applied Physics Lab is 
going. 

So I met with another government 
worker, He was a short, balding man 
with a nervous tick, and he was con- 
stantly looking over his shoulder. 

“They’ve got the potential for big- 
time trouble,” he told me, taking long 
drags off his cigarette. “All they need 
is a reason to come out from inside 
the lab.” 

The evidence was certainly point- 


ing to the Applied Physics Lab. But 
what could they possibly do? 

“This situation has nothing to do 
with the intense negotiations going 
on between our office and Hopkins 
scientists who are demanding that the 
price of government toilet seats be 
reduced from $209,000,” said a gov- 
ernment spokesman. 

Obviously something is afoot be- 
cause I never asked the spokesman 
about Hopkins scientists, the Applied 
Physics Lab, or government toilet 








TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


seats. I merely asked for a piece of 
gum. 

Now the pieces of the puzzle were 
coming together. The government, 
while giving Hopkins millions in 
funding, is forcing the Applied Phys- 
ics Lab to buy government office sup- 
plies, which gives them almost no 
budget to do research. 

After the elimination of the Soviet 
threat, the government really doesn’t 
need the research that the lab does. 
Instead, they are funding secret pro- 
grams such as the NBA, Where’s 
Waldo? books, and the Spice Girls in 
order to control people through 
mindless distractions. 

They can’t fund these programs 
directly, so they continue funding the 
Applied Physics Lab and charging 
outrageous prices for supplies as a 
way of laundering the money. 

The scientists at the Applied Phys- 
ics Lab are tired of this and are going 
to blow the whistle on it. 

Onlyone question remained, How 
are the scientists going to get out of 
the Applied Physics Lab? Since they 
love their work so much that they 
never leave, they need a believable 
pretense for going outside. 

This baffled me all week, until yes- 
terday at breakfast my roommate said 
something that put everything to- 
gether. 

“There’ 'sgoingtobeameteorshower 
this week,” he said. “It’ ssupposed to be 
the biggest of the century. A comet just 
passed through, so there’s going to bea 
lot of debris from it.” 

That’s it. Under the legitimate sci- 
entific guise of wanting to watch this 
important meteor shower, the Ap- 
plied Physics Lab scientists are going 
to pour out into the city — threats to 
national security running all over the | 
place. *- 

The government knows this and 
wants the inspectors there to round 
up the Hopkins scientists. ser 

Itall makes sense. NowIjust want 
to get out of here before the UN’s 
black helicopters and pink tanks rh: a 
into 0 Baltimore. 
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Literary Lorelei 


Women's literary magazine arrives 


BY KENNETH KUHN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


lamamanand, asa man, itis fairly 
easy for me to see what another man 
is going through at any given time. A 
dejected look means his football team 
lost again yesterday, and an enthusi- 
astic attitude implies that his favorite 
basketball team just spent a ridicu- 
lous amount of money to gain the 
playing skills of a 17 year old basket- 
ball genius. 

I cannot understand what women 
are thinking, ever. My concept of a 
women’s issue is what symbol is most 
appropriate on the door to the 
women’s bathroom. 

That is why the flyers posted 
around campus advertising the 
founding of a brand new women’s 
literary magazine “all about women’s 
issues” intrigued me. Lorelei, as the 
magazine will be called, was the brain- 
child of an enterprising sophomore 
named Sruti Nadimpalli. 

Nadimpalli is the kind of person 
whose warmth shines through in her 
conversation, just the right sort of 
person to explain to someone who 
has no knowledge of women’s issues 
exactly what they are and why there is 
a need for a literary magazine focus- 
ing on them. 

Nadimpalli defines the things 
women are concerned with today as 
including “rape, violence, racism, sex- 
ism, classism, [and] heterosexism 
among others.” Sruti saw a lack of 
coverage of these issues in the 
Hopkins community, and this is why 
she started Lorelei. 

Shesaid “people can expect Lorelei 
to be a magazine full of voices, male 
and female, addressing those issues 
which affect women today.” (The 
magazine definitely will include a 
male perspective: In fact, at this point 
ithas received moresubmissions from 
males than from females!) The flyer 
for Lorelei says that it will include 

poetry, prose, “foreign language,” art, 
music and essays. 

Loreleiwill contain a wide range of 
literary forms, but Nadimpalli does 
not seem to be fearful of the challenge 
of putting it all together. She notes 
that she has “worked on literary 
magazines since sophomore year of 
high school, and [is] familiar with 
the editing process, as well as laying 


out a magazine and getting it pub- 
lished.” 

Nadimpalli also has an interest in 
women’s affairs. She’s minoring in 
Women’s Studies and has “been tak- 
ing courses in feminist theory and 
reading ... both in class and in [her] 
spare time.” 

As if that weren’t enough, 
Nadimpalli has received much aid in 
her efforts to start the new literary 
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“People can expect 
Lorelei to bea 
magazine full of 
voices, male and 
female, addressing 
those issues which 


affect women today.” 
—SRUTI NADIMPALLI 





magazine, as she says “everybody’s 


trying to give a hand.” Around eight | 


other students are working with 
Nadimpalli to create Lorelei. Addi- 
tionally, she says that there has been 
an outpouring of support from “the 
Deans, SAC, the Women’s Studies 
program — but especially the stu- 
dents.” 

Nadimpalli says that she’s “really 
psyched about [Lorelei],” that it was 
one of those crazy ideas that we all 
have but that she actually went 
through with it.” I think we can all 
agree, even us men, that Nadimpalli 


has a right to be excited, and that | 


Lorelei “might be something valu- 
able for the school to have.” 

For those of you who are inter- 
ested, you can submit your literary 
creations to boxes locatedin the HUT, 
at the desk in Levering Union and in 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Library. 

The current deadline of Decem- 
ber 1st will be extended. The first is- 
sue of Lorelei will appear in the spring 
and it will be an annual publication, 
so take the opportunity to submit 
your work to what will surely be a 
great addition to the Hopkins com- 
munity. 
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BY BENEDICTA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


At the corner of East Monument 
and North Wolfe Streets, a line of 
people — hunched snugin their coats 


| and hands in their pockets — wait. 


“Next please?” says Aris, whose hands 


| work quickly and precisely. “Gyro 
| please,” says the customer second in 


line. Aris quickly pulls out four gyro 
slices from the lower compartment 


| with a tong onto the gas grill. While 


the meats sizzle and the pita breads 


| get toasted on the grill, Aris checks 


the chicken and beef souvlakis on the 
charcoal grill. Little lines of smoke 
rise as he flips the squired meats onto 


| their uncooked sides. 





A chicken souvlaki is done. As his 
hands deftly prepare the souvlaki on 
pita, Aris asks, “Everything?” “Yes, 
please,” responds the customer first 
in line. “Would you like anything to 
drink?” “No, thank you.” By this time, 
Aris is already putting the prepared 
souvlaki into the brown paper bag, 
complete with napkins. “Three dol- 
lars,” says Aris as he hands the cus- 
tomer herlunch. “Thank you. Havea 
nice day,” he says as he hands her the 
change. “Next please?” 

From ten inthe morning to four in 
the afternoon, Monday through Fri- 
day, Aris works at his Greek food 
stand. With twenty-six years of expe- 
rience of working in restaurants as 
chef or waiter (whichever paid bet- 
ter), Aris “trusts no one” and pre- 


| pares all the food himself. He seasons 


and puts the meats on the sticks, which 
are neatly stacked in plastic bins and 


| stored away in the cooling compart- 


ment of the cart. He slices the toma- 
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toes, which are also neatly stacked in 
rows, and the onions, which are 
blended with chopped parsley. “At 
restaurants, parsley are for two 
things,” explains Aris, “to garnish and 
to freshen the breath after eating.” 

“Tl like any kind of jobs with food,” 
says Aris as he explains that he has 
another stand at the Bayview Medical 
Center and also caters. He also adds, 
“I don’t have nobody to push me like 
the restaurants.” He started the busi- 
ness in New York because he found it 
interesting. Now he’s been down at 
the intersection of East Monument 
and North Wolfe Streets for four 
years. “Four years already,” he says as 
he smiles with a little surprise in his 
eyes. 

A customer, clad in his white coat, 
comes by. Aris gets back to work. As 
he prepares the gyro, he converses 
with his customer in Greek. Aris came 
to the United States in 1977 from 
Greece just to visit his father and 
found that he liked it here and de- 
cided to stay. As he hands the cus- 
tomer the gyro, not completely 
wrapped in foil so as to be eaten right 
on the spot, he asks, “Would you like 
anything to drink? Beer or wine?” As 
they chuckle, another customer ar- 
rives. Soon, a line forms and smoke 
and scents of grilling meat rise from 
the stand. And Aris, unfazed by the 
long line, continues his work with his 
fast and skilled hands. 


TWO YEARS, EVERY DAY 


“People said to me ‘Why you push- 
ing that cart?’ ‘It’s too cold!’” explains 
Patrice. For the first two years, she 
pushed her hot dog cart herself back 
and forth from her stand lo- 
cation to her home. She 
hardly had enough moneyto 
buy her own cart, much less 
buy a truck or a van to trans- 
port her cart and food. After 
finally convincing the sup- 
pliers to give her a cart on 
lay-away on the condition 
that it would be taken away 
even with one missed pay- 
ment, “I was just deter- 
mined,” she says, “I had to 
make it work.” After two 
years, she saved up enough 
money for a conversion 
van. Now, after eight years, 
her business has expanded 
to two more carts. “I’m 








Fish in the dishwasher and other cooking tricks 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Cooking’s not rocket science. If 
you got into Hopkins, you should be 
able to make a dinner suitable for 
human consumption, right? 

Not necessarily, unfortunately. 
After three months of living on my 
own without the cereal barat Wolman 
to fall back on, I’ve produced plenty 
of mushy macaroniand cheese, burnt 
spaghetti and soggy grilled cheese 
sandwiches. I stare-enviously while 
my roommates whip up chicken and 
chickpeas, chocolate cakes and sugar 
cookies, seemingly tossing odd in- 
gredients into pots purely on instinct 
and producing delicious — and origi- 
nal — dishes. I have yet to master the 
fine art of rice. 

But for those of us with little or no 
aptitude in the kitchen, there is still 
hope. The Princeton Review book 
series has produced a cookbook for 
the culinarily ineptamong us — All UU 
Can Eat: Make It Fast! Make It Cheap! 
Make It Delicious! by Lela Nargi. I 
realized this was an excellent cook- 
book for the college student when I 
came across the subsection of the 
chapter on Noodles entitled simply 
“Ramen.” I didn’t know there was 
anything that could be done to this 
pale, stringy staple of the college diet 
to make it appetizing, but Nargi of- 
fers recipes for Ramen Egg Drop 
Soup, Ramen with Yogurt and Curry 
and Sesame Ramen. 

What! like about this cookbook is 
that it doesn’tassume anything. Some 
recipes toss around terms such as 
“mince” and “puree” or tell you to 
bust out your special pan with weird 
dimensions — 9x9x85, or something 
— when baking a cake. For the inex- 
perienced cook, these “directions” 
aren’t going to be much help. All U 

Can Eat providesasolidrun-through 
of the basics for food preparation, 
and all of its recipes keep the instruc- 
tionsin plain English. From this book, 
you can learn how to boil water, chop 
an onion, beat eggs, bake potatoes 
and thaw frozen meat — all things 
which sound pretty simple, but no 

~ one’s born knowing them. 

_ My eyes nearly bugged out of my 
head when I came to the section en- 
titled “One Box of Spaghetti, Twenty 
Ways to Cover It.” I eat spaghetti 


| oon near every night, and with my 
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limited cooking knowledge, it never 
occurred to me that I could do any- 
thing to it but dump some Ragu on 
top of it. Here, though, I discovered 
simple recipes for Lemon and Garlic 
Spaghetti, Onion and Parsley Sauce, 
Spaghetti with Lentils, Spaghetti Baked 
with Cheddar Cheese and Chicken 
Soup with Leftover Spaghetti. 

At this point, I want to take a mo- 
mentto givea shout out for couscous, 
which the cookbook mentions. As far 
as I’m concerned, discovering 
couscous was the high point of my 
year. Couscous is a member of the 
grain group, with smaller grains than 
rice. “Big deal,” you say. But the great 
thing about couscousis that you don’t 
have to cook it — just boil water with 
salt and butter, stir in the couscous, 
cover the pot and let it sit for five 
minutes, and it’s done! All hail the 
god of couscous! 

Since this review is getting a little 
bit wacky, I should mention that this 
cookbook cultivates a wacky image. 
Soundtrack suggestions are provided 
for certain sections of the book (for 
the book’s breakfast recipes, Nargi 
suggests listening to “She Don’t Use 
Jelly” by the Flaming Lips or “Alan’s 
Psychedelic Breakfast” by Pink 
Floyd.) Sidebars also offer a humor- 
ous deep-frying horror story, Twinkie 
anecdotes and tips for poachinga fish 
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MAKE IT FAST! 
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This book can help even you cook. 
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in your dishwasher. 

Butwho cares? You’rehungry, and 
so am I. So without further ado, I 
offer some recipes that even you — 
and I — can make. 


SPLIT-FRIED HOT DOGS 


Food of the gods. This recipe takes 
me back to my childhood, when fried 
luncheon meat wasa staple oflife and 
the smell ofa hot dog sandwich could 
bring me in from the sandbox in sec- 
onds flat. I suggest putting your hot 
dogs on white bread instead of hot 
dog buns. Backwoods folks like my 
dad call this a “Kentucky bun.” 


Ingredients: 

4 beef hot dogs 

2 tbs. butter or margarine 

garlic salt 

dried oregano 

4 hot dog buns (optional) 

With a sharp knife, split the hot 
dogs lengthwise and open them up; 
but don’t cut them so far that they 
split completely in half. 

Ina large skillet, melt 1 tbs. butter 
over medium heat until it begins to 
sizzle. Add hot dogs, flat side down, 
and sprinkle with garlic salt and 
oregano. Cook 3-5 minutes, until 
they’re browned on the bottom and 
are beginning to curl up at the edges. 

Flip hot dogs with a 
fork, add remaining tbs. 
butter to skillet, and 
sprinkle again with gar- 
licsaltand oregano, then 
press them down firmly 
to the pan with the back 
of the fork so they cook 
evenly all over. Cook an 
additional 2-4 minutes, 
until browned on the 
second side. 

Eat with mustard, 
with or without buns. 


an 


LEMON AND 
GARLIC 
SPAGHETTI 


Ingredients: 

4 tbs. olive oil 

juice of 1/2 lemon 

4 cloves garlic 

saltand black pepper 
to taste ‘ 


grated Parmesan cheese 

While the spaghetti water is boil- 
ing: Cut the lemon in half widthwise; 
crush the cloves of garlic with the flat 
side of a large knife, then remove the 
skin and chop coarsely. 

Three minutes before the spaghetti 
is cooked, heat the oil ina small skillet 
overa medium flame. Add garlic, salt 
and pepper, stirring constantly until 
garlic begins to brown slightly around 
the edges, about 1-1 1/2 minutes. Turn 
off flame and squeeze the lemon juice 
into the oil, using a fork to remove 
any seeds that fall into the mixture. 

Add the oil-lemon-garlic mixture 
to the drained spaghetti and mix well. 
Divide evenly between two plates and 
top with Parmesan cheese. 


BREAD PUDDING 

Bread pudding is simply one of 
the best desserts in existence. If you 
don’t think so, you’re dumb. 


Ingredients: 

2 cups tightly packed stale bread, 
cut into 1-inch pieces 

1 tbs. unsalted butter or margarine 

2 eggs 

1 cup milk 

1/2 tsp. vanilla 

1/4 cup + 1/4 cup sugar 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

Preheat over to 375 degrees. 

Greasean oven proof dish with the 
butter. Add bread. 

- Putthe milkina medium saucepot 
and heat over medium flame until it 
begins to bubble. In the meantime, in 
a medium bowl, beat the eggs until 
they turn a light yellow color (hand 
mixer works best), then add 1/4 cup 
of the sugar and vanilla, and mix well 
to incorporate. Whisking constantly, 
add the hot milk in a steady stream. 
Pour over bread. 

Mix together the cinnamon and 
remaining 1/4 cup sugar and sprinkle 
over bread mixture. Place dish in an- 
other large, ovenproof dish, add hot 
water so that it reaches halfway up the 
inside dish, and place in oven. Bake 
approximately 40 minutes, until the 
custard has set. Remove from oven 
and eat while it’s hot. 


Note: Any resemblance between the 
author of this article and the co-au- 
thor of the News-Letter’s weekly 
recipe column is purely coincidental. 





Baltimore’s street vendors spend colddays 


thankful that God gave me that 
strength to keep on going,” she says, 
“I thank God for my health and my 
strength.” 

“How you doing sister?” Patrice 
greets a familiar face and gives a hug. 
A customer comes by and orders a 
polish dog with “the Works.” As 
Patrice layers the mustard, ketchup, 
relish, sauerkraut, onions, chili and 
cheese onto the all-beef polish frank 
on a potato roll, the customer says, 
“That’s what I look forward to when I 
come to this hospital — hot dogs.” 
Patrice smiles and says, “Thank you 
sister.” 

Located next to an entrance to the 
Hopkins Hospital on East Monument 
Street, Patrice’s colorful hot dog sta- 
tion stands out amid the surrounding 
drab, tall brick buildings on either 


ag ee 
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cooking up gyros and franks, 


side of the street. Two large ice chests 
that hold liter sodas and juices and 
crates and shelves that display chips, 
candies and snacks expand her hot 
dog cart toa food station. Just to give 
youan idea, all this takes about forty. 
five minutes to set up. She offers q 
variety that includes liter sodas, Mys- 
tics, microwavable popcorn, toffee, 
taffy, brownies, fresh baked muffins 
and sweet potato pies, even Rolaids 
and Halls cough drops. Her meatball 
subs are also scrumptious. 

“J thought that I was going to have 
a day off today,” says Patrice, “But,] 
saw a little sunlight peek through the 
clouds. Iwoke up my sonandcameto 
work.” “We're almost like the mail 
man,” explains Patrice. “Unless it’s 
raining or twenty degrees below zero, 
we're out here everyday.” 





Counseling on campus 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Somehow people are conditioned 
to think that unless their lives are fall- 
ing apart, professional counseling is 
far from necessary. But during the 
college years, many students experi- 
ence personal problems and difficul- 
ties, both big and small, which may 
call for outside intervention when stu- 
dents are not able to resolve them on 
their own. 

Thereisa variety ofresources avail- 
able to students on the Homewood 
campus to help them deal with prob- 
lems ranging from addiction to ciga- 
rettes and other drugs, to eating dis- 
orders, to clinical depression. 

However, these resources also ex- 
ist to help students with day-to-day 
stress, time management, and, often, 
to simply provide students with a 
place to talk or seek refuge from the 
craziness of college life. Some of these 
resources, such as the Counseling 
Center and Health and Wellness Cen- 
ter, are familiar to many students. 
Other resources, such as the Office 
for Education for Health and 
Wellness and the Sexual Assault Re- 
sponse Unit, are not as well known 
but also offer valuable services. 


COUNSELING CENTER, 
MERRYMAN HALL, X8278 


The Counseling Center offers a 
wide range of counseling services and 
outreach programs to individuals, 
couplesand groups. According to Dr. 
Vernon Savage, associate director of 
the Counseling Center, “Our goal is 
to facilitate academic and personal 
success. We do everything from help- 
ing students get adjusted to a new 
environment, to providing significant 
intervention.” Thisaid can range from 
listening to and supporting a student 
to possibly prescribing medication. 

One of the more serious problems 
that the Counseling Center sees is 
clinical depression, a disease which 
can be effectively treated with coun- 
seling and medication. According to 
the National Mental Health Associa- 
tion, people with depression suffer 
from symptoms including feelings of 
sadness or irritability, loss of interest 
in activities once enjoyed, changes in 
weight or appetite, changes in sleep- 
ing habits, feelings of guilt or hope- 
lessness, inability to concentrate, fa- 
tigue, restlessness, and thoughts of 
suicide or death. The persistence of 
five of these symptoms for more than 
two weeks can indicate clinical de- 
pression, 

While 25 percent of women and 
10 percent of men will suffer from 
depression atsome pointin their lives, 
Clare King, licensed social worker, 
explained that “depression is highly 
treatable. Over 80 percent of people 
who seek treatment get better.” 

Another problem for which stu- 
dents often seek help at the Counsel- 
ing Center is anxiety. “An anxiety dis- 
order is characterized by anxiety to 


the point where it interferes with the - 


student’s academic progress,” said 
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Dr. Savage. The Counseling Center 
aids students in dealing with general 
anxiety, as well as anxiety in specific 
situations, suchas speaking to groups, 

The Counseling Center is also 
equipped to help individuals with 
other personal problems. Paul Geckle, 
M.S., is a substance abuse counselor 
onstaffin the Counseling Center who 
works with students who are drug or 
alcohol dependent or at risk of be- 
coming dependent. Other counselors 
help students cope with their reac- 
tions to specific events, or develop’ 
more effective study skills and time 
management. In cases such as these, 
treatmentis usuallyshortterm, andis 
not needed for longer than a semes- 
ter. 

The Counseling Center also offers 
group meetings and support groups 
for students who are dealing with 
similar problems or concerns. The 
groups offered change each semes- 
ter, but the Counseling Center genet- 
ally offers a wide range of workshops. 
The fall 1998 schedule includes 
groups on eating disorders, stress 
managementand relaxation, andsup- 
port for survivors of sexual abuse. 
Other groups target specific students, 
suchasinternational students, gradu- 
ate students, and nursing students, 
and focus on the issues uniqueto these 
students, 

According to Dr. Savage, moststu- 
dents who visit the Counseling Cen- 
ter are referred to the Center byas 
member, who might bea professor, a 
Resident Advisor or a staff member . 
from the campus Health and Wellness 
Center. The Counseling Center pro- 
vides a brochure to Homewood fac- 
ulty and staff which describes the 
Counseling Center’s services and of 
fers information on identifying and 
dealing with psychologically dis- 
tressed students, 

__ When students go to the Counsel- 
ing Center, they are initially seen by@ 

staff member who makes a prelimi 

nary assessment and can then refet 

the student to the right person. 

The Counseling Center is open 0” 
weekdays from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Students can be seen on a walk-in 
basis during these hours or make a 
appointment, usually for within @ 
week. An on-call counselor is on a! 
all week 24 hours a day and can be 
reached through Security's emet 
gency number, x7777. 

Dr. Savage is confident of the 
Counseling Center’s positive impact 
on student life. “We do make a dif 
ference on campus. The number ° 
students that we see each year con 
tinues to grow, which shows that the 
Counseling Center does ’help stl { 
dents.” heh a foe uf , ‘oe $ 


STUDENT HEALTH AND | 


WELLNESS, AMR II, X8270_ 


Usually thought of as a resource 
for students croerieneing medial 
problems, the Health Center also pro 
vides support for students experien®, 
ing problems which are not entirely” 
physigah i wns bee y ei) 
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Additionally, according to Health 
Center director Dr. Samuel Parrish, 
in many mental illnesses, such as eat- 
ing disorders, there are “medical over- 
lays and physical complaints, and 
medical intervention is important.” 
In some cases, these medical com- 
plaints may be the starting point for 
diagnosing a mental health prob- 
lem. 

For example, in cases of depres- 
sion, students may visit the Health 
Center complaining of feeling fa- 
tigued, disoriented, or faint. “Often 
in the course of a medical evaluation, 
it becomes apparent that the student 
has more of a mental health problem, 
not just a physical problem,” said 
Parrish. 

When the Health Center suspects 
that a student has a mental health 
problem that could be better treated 
by the Counseling Center, the Health 
Center staff “helps students get to the 
Counseling Center for evaluation,” 
said Dr. Parrish. “We will walk with 
the student to Merryman, and help 
the student through the process of 
being seen for the first time.” 

However, Dr. Parrish emphasized 
that not all students feel comfortable 
going to the Counseling Center. “It is 
not as stigmatizing to have physical 
problems. It is easier to come for a 
medical visit than for a visit focused 
on mental health.” In cases like these, 
the Health Center does provide sup- 
port for students going through a dif- 
ficult time or suffering from a mental 
illness. 

“It is in the best interest of stu- 
dents to provide support,” Dr. Parrish 
explained, but qualified this statement 
by adding that the Health Center staff 
“are not mental health providers,” 
and cannot provide the same level of 
service as trained counselors, psy- 
chologists or psychiatrists. “We rec- 
ognize our limitations.” 

Onearea in which the Health Cen- 
ter is often helpful to students is stress 
reduction. Dr. Parrish explained that 
“especially during midterms and fi- 
nals, we see alot ofstress-related com- 
plaints, such as stomach aches and 
fatigue. In these cases, emotional 
stress leads to physical stress.” 

While the Health Center may not 
be able to directly treat stress-related 
physical symptoms, personnel are 
able to talk with students and help 
students to reduce their emotional 
stress. “Wetry to get people to realize 
that they have to eat right and exer- 
cise, as well as schedule in some time 
for play,” said Dr. Parrish. 

For many students, the benefit of 
seeking help in the Health Center is 
that they receive individualized care, 
rather than working on their prob- 
lem in a group format, as is often 
done in the Counseling Center. 

“The important thing to know,” 
emphasized Dr. Parrish, “is that no 
matter whoa student goes to for help, 
everybody around here tries to be 
aware of what is going on with stu- 
dents. There are many places that a 
student can go to get support, and 
faculty and staff involved in student 
support can all do some sort of coun- 
seling.” 

The Health and Wellness Center 


ee 
“Especially during 
midterms and finals, 
we see a lot of stress- 
related complaints, 
such as stomach aches 
and fatigue. |In these 
cases, emotional stress 
leads to physical 


stress.” 
—DR. SAMUEL PARRISH 





is open Monday through Friday from 
8:30 a.m. to6 p.m. and Saturday from 
9 a.m. to 12 p.m. In case of an after- 
hours emergency, students can 
reach the on-call physician through 
security's emergency number, 
x7777. 


A PLACETO TALK, AMRI, 


X8001 


APTT isa peer counseling organi- 
zation made up of students who are 
trained and supervised by the Coun- 
seling Center staff. 

According to director Rob 


- Palumbos, part of the reason that 
__ APTTisa good resource is because it 


is run by students. “The peer connec- 
tion is important — we can under- 
stand better what another student is 
going through,” he said. 

Another factor Palumbos cites as 
an important benefit of peer counsel- 
ing is that APTT is open in the eve- 
nings, when many of the other cam- 
pus resources are closed. 

On Monday through Thursday 
evenings from 8 p.m. to midnight, 
students can visit the APTT room in 
AMRI. The room is filled with com- 
fortable chairs, as well as toys and 
games. “The main focus of the room 
is to have a space where people can 
step away from whatever is going on 
in their lives,” said Palumbos. 

The APTT roomis not onlyacom- 
fortable space for students to relax, 
but also a place for them to talk about 
personal problems. “We are well 
equipped to handle a range of prob- 
lems, from test stress to class prob- 
lems to major life issues, such as death 
or break-ups,” explained Palumbos. 

He added that while APTT coun- 
selors are trained in crisis interven- 
tion, a counselor from the Counsel- 
ing Center is available at all times to 
help APTT counselors, or take over if 
APTT counselors feel that they are 
unable to manage a crisis situation 
with a student. 

APTT also co-sponsors a variety 
of outreach programs, including the 
Relaxation Fair. Through its pro- 
grams APTT works with student ad- 
visors or leaders of student groups to 
teach them skills such as communi- 
cation and time management. One of 
APTT’s more successful programs 
was a depression screening day. 

The last depression screening, 
which coincided with National De- 
pression Screening Day, took place 
on Thursday, October 8. On the 
screening day, tables were set up out- 
side of Wolman Hall, Terrace Court, 
and Levering Union, and studentshad 
the opportunity to take a quiz to find 
out if they exhibited any of the symp- 
toms of clinical depression. 

Students responded to questions 
on a five pofnt scale of how strongly 
they had experienced emotions such 
as feeling blue or unsatisfied with life, 
or wanting to harm themselves. Stu- 
dents whose score fell below a cer- 
tain point were informed of their 
score. 

Sarvenaz Zand, an assistant direc- 
tor of APTT, said that tite purpose of 
this was to “make students more con- 
scious of their feelings, andtolet them 
know of the availability of counselors 
to talk to them.” Another screening 
day will take place after Thanksgiv- 
ing vacation. “One of the reasons for 
holding the screening then is that it is 
around the holiday times, and a lot 
of students are experiencing a lot of 

stress. This is especially true for 
freshmen, who can find the holiday 
time disruptive to their adjust- 
ment.” 

A branch of APTT is the Sexual 
Assault Response Unit, run by Jason 
Altman, an assistant director of 
APTT. SARU was developed to offer 
crisis counseling over the telephone 
to students who have been the victim 
ofasexual assault. Students who want 
to talk to a counselor call a beeper 
number, and have the option of leav- 
ing their phone number for either a 
peer or a professional counselor. 
Additionally, students can choose 
to talk to a male or female counse- 
lor. The student’s phone call is then 
returned by the appropriate coun- 
selor. 

According to Altman, SARU gives 
students the opportunity to “talk 
about what they are feeling, what their 
options are, and what resources exist 
to help them.” He added that stu- 
dents call SARU in time frames rang- 
ing from immediately after the as- 
sault to eight months afterwards. 
SARU has plans to distribute mag- 
nets and fliers printed with their 
phone number later this semester. 

Because both APTT andSARU de- 
pend on student participation, the 
number of students involved in each 
activity varies each semester. Due to 
the loss of many senior peer advisors 
last semester, APTT is in the process 
of rebuilding its member base. Stu- 
dents who are training this semester 
to become peer counselors will have 
completed their training by the be- 
ginning ofnext semester. Atthattime, 
APTT will resume the hours that it 
heldlast year: Sunday through Thurs- 
day from 6 p.m. to midnight. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
FOR HEALTH AND 
WELLNESS, AMR II, X8396 


The Office of Education for Health 
and Wellness, directed by Dr. Patricia 
Martin, was originally begun in 1988 
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to run a substance abuse prevention 
program. Since that time, it has 
evolved to cover a variety of issues 
surrounding students’ health. 
Substance abuse prevention is still 


an integral part of the office’s goals, | | 


and like the other issues the office 
deals with, it is examined from the 
viewpoint of overall wellness. Dr. 
Martin explained that “substance 
abuse does not occur in a vacuum. It 
is related to stress, poor assertion 
skills, and family history.” 

Dr. Martin also stressed that in 
examining substance abuse, the ef- 
fects, not only the causes, must be 
addressed. “Substance abuse brings 


with it a risk of addiction, problems | 
with physical health, death, violence, | 


and sexual assault. We have tolookat 
substance abuse in light ofall of these 
things.” 


Rather than insisting that students | 


refrain from possibly harmful behav- 
ior, suchas drinking alcohol, Dr. Mar- 
tin emphasizes the need for responsi- 
bility in making these decisions and 
dealing with possible consequences. 
“We can’t pretend these problems 
don’t exist. Students need to learn 


how to make mature decisions and | 
deal with problems when they do | 


arise.” 
While Dr. Martin’s office seeks to 


educate students about the risks and | 
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“The main focus of the 


HAUSSNER’S 


|| Restaurant Profile: 
Haussner's Restaurant 
3242 Eastern Avenue 
(410)327-8365 
|  Type:German and 
Maryland 
Price: $4.95-$25.95 





BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Baltimore is home to several great 
art collections, including the Balti- 
more Museum of Artand The Walters 
Art Gallery. Unfortunately, as busy 
students, we rarely take enough time 
to visit these places and appreciate 
the great masterpieces they house. It 
would be nice if we could combine 
our viewing of famous paintings with 
something we have to do each day, 
such as eat. 

This is not very practical in most 
places; the BMA would throw you 
out if they caught you sipping cider 
near the Degas exhibit, and the 
Walters employees wouldn’t know 
how to react if they saw someone cut- 
ting intoa prime ribin the Hackerman 


| House. But there is one place in Balti- 


[APT T] room is to have | 


| ing on freshly made German and 
| Maryland cuisine. 


a Space where people 
can step away from 
whatever is going on 


in their lives,” 
—ROB PALUMBOS 





realities of substance abuse, the office 


generally refers individual students | 
to other resources, such as the Coun- | 


seling Center, to deal with substance 
abuse and other problems. “We are 
not a counseling center, but we are 


here to help steer people to the right | 
place, especially ifthe problem is not | 





clear and the person does not know | 


where to go.” 

The Office of Education for Health 
and Wellness also provides informa- 
tional material to students on topics 
including smoking cessation, self-es- 
teem, time management, stress re- 
duction, decision making and anger 
management. As with substance 
abuse, each of these issues is exam- 
ined in the context ofastudent’s over- 
all health. 

For example, Dr. Martin cited the 
educational efforts that she has un- 
dertaken to help students with low 
self-esteem. “We run educational 
programs on self-esteem because we 
see a lot of students with low self- 
esteem. Poor self-esteem can lead to 
depression, neediness, or eating dis- 
orders.” In working with students, 
Dr. Martin tries to help students look 
at the way each of these problems 
arises, and the interaction between 
different aspects of the student’s 
health. 

While Dr. Martin usually works 
with individual students in her office, 
her office also holds regular campus- 
wide outreach programs. Once a 
month, the Office of Education for 
Health and Wellness sets up infor- 
mational tables. 

The tables are placed at Terrace 
Court on Tuesday of that week, be- 
side Levering Union on Wednesday, 
and in Wolman Hall on Thursday. 
“We provide informational material, 
and are also available to talk to stu- 
dents and answer questions,” Dr. 
Martin explained. 

Dr. Martin also regularly holds in- 
formational sessions with different 
campus groups, including sessions 
sponsored by Resident Advisors as 
dorm events. “The programs are in- 
teractive and are driven by indi- 
vidual students’ needs,” Dr. Martin 
said. 

Information from the Office of 
Education for Health and Wellness is 
readily accessible to students. Each 
semester, the office publishes “In- 
side Out,” a newsletter which fo- 
cuses on various aspects of health 
and wellness. 

Additionally, the office maintains 
a web site which contains general in- 
formation, as well as links to pages 
with more specific information about 
issues such as smoking cessation and 
sexual assault and violence. The ad- 
dress for the web site is: http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~health/main/html. 

Students can also stop by the of- 
fice to pick up some of the office’s 
many informational brochures, or 
call the office to schedule an ap- 
pointment. 


more where you can see pieces from 
one of the nation’s largest private col- 
lections of 19th century art while din- 


Since 1926, Haussner’s has been 
the only restaurant in town with more 
paintings on the wall than choices on 
the menu. This may imply that the 
food selection is sparse. Quite the 
contrary, with over 700 paintings in 
the collection and over 100 entrees to 
choose from, everyone is sure to find 
something they will enjoy. With so 


| many options, the menu can often be 


overwhelmingat first glance. The sea- 
food choices are on the left, the Ger- 
man and other meat dishes are on the 


| right along with the vegetable selec- 


tions, and the sandwiches and om- 
elets are on the back of the left page. 

All of the dishes, from the open 
faced prime rib sandwich with gravy 
($12.95) to the Hasenpfeffer, mari- 
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nated rabbit served over spaetzles 
($17.95), are made using the freshest 
ingredients. One of the best sellers 
from the seafood side of the menu is 
the crab Clinton ($17.50). This dish 
combines fresh crab meat with 
Smithfield ham and spinach served 
over pasta with a brandy cream sauce. 

If you are in the mood for some- 
thing from the German side of the 
menu, the combination sausage plat- 
ter ($14.95) offers an excellent and 
flavorful taste ofeach of Knockwurst, 
Weisswurst, Bauernwurst and 
Bratwurst. Other traditional German 
favorites featured on the Haussner’s 
menu include Wiener Schnitzel, a la 
Holstein and Sauerbraten. 

As if choosing an entree were not 
enough of a task, most entrees come 
witha choice of two vegetables froma 
diverse list of 34 options including 
fried eggplant, tyrolian dumplings, 
creamed cauliflower, German potato 
salad and spaetzles. If you would like 
to start your meal. with a salad, you 
can choose one of your vegetable to 
be hearts oflettuce, acrisp alternative 
to a traditional salad. For an extra 
$2.95, you can have your hearts of 
lettuce served with fresh Roquefort 
dressing. 

Another vegetable selection that I 
thoroughly enjoy are the fried dump- 
lings. If you can’t decide on which 
vegetables to get, you can always 
forego an entree and get the vegetable 
platter ($7.95), which gives you a 
choice of five vegetables. 

If dinner is not enough to satisfy 
you, you are faced with the difficult 
task of choosing a dessert from the 
long dessert 
menu. If straw- 
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aintings! 


creations that emerge from the 
Haussner’s bakery taste as wonderful 
as they look. 

The restaurant offers cakes such 
as Honey Almond Cake ($2.50) and 
Ribbon Cake ($2.95), pies such as 
banana whipped cream pie ($3.50) 
and of course, since it is a German res- 
taurant, apple strudel ($2.95). While 
these desserts are tasty enough to tempt 
youinto over-stuffing yourself, youmay 
want to share with someone since the 
portions are very generous. 

After dinner, be sure to take alook 
around. Hanging on the walls are 
some incredibly famous paintings, 
such as a portrait of George Wash- 
ington by Stewart, some Rembrandts, 
and cuteAmerican paintings such as 
“T’se Biggest” and “I Told You So.” 
Alloftheart pieces are originals, from 
the paintings to the sculptures of Ro- 
man Emperors. If you have time to 
wander upstairs, you will find two 
sections of the world’s largest paint- 
ing, antique furniture and a beautiful 
old piano which was made right here 
in Baltimore. 

Between the paintings, statues and 
the food, dining at Haussner’s is an 
unforgettable experience. So if you 
are looking for a little culture, or 
would like the rare opportunity to 
sneak a peek at a famous painting 
while enjoying a Porter House steak, 
be sure to call ahead and reserve a 
table between Tuesday and Friday. If 
you want to go on a Saturday, be pre- 
pared to wait in line, since it is first 
come, first served. Oh, and be sure 
notto splash any of your Vienna Meat 
Loaf on the artwork! 





berries are in sea- 
son, besuretotry 
the famous 
strawberry pie 
($4.50). I re- 
member as a 
child, my father 
taking us to 
Haussner’s just 
so he could get a 
piece of this deli- 
cious strawberry 
pie. Even if it is 
not strawberry 
season, you will 














not be entirely 
out of luck, be- 


cause all of the  grtistic setting. 
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Haussner’s Restaurant offers German cuisine in an 


Rich, Dazzling Comedy! 


Triumphant Masterpiece! 


Leonardo DiCaprio is riotous! Pure entertainment... 
that will leave you reeling with laughter!” 


A classic American 


~Rex Reed, THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 


comedy about fame, fortune, frenzy...and sex. 


¥ Kenneth Branagh “haty Dov. leonora DiCaprio Melanie Griffith 
Famke Janssen Joe Mantegna Bebe Neuwirth WinonaRyder Charlize Theron 
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BY DAVE BAUER 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTrTer 


This past Friday and Saturday 
night the Cherry Poppin’ Daddies and 
the Pietasters played the illustrious 
9:30 Club, located in the ghettos of 
D.C. [have to take note of the ghettos 
of D.C. because, having never been to 
the 9:30 Club before, I became very 
familiar with these areas after repeat- 
edly getting lost in the maze of let- 
tered and numbered streets D.C.’s 
planners so thoughtfully laid out. The 
9:30 Club is located on V Street. The 
only problem with finding the club is 
that V Street starts and stops inter- 
mittently, making it very hard to fol- 
low for any great distance. 

After arriving at the club, though, 
Iwas amazed atits well-done interior 
and awesome sound system. The bi- 
level interior accommodates a large 
number of people while simulta- 
neously keeping the concert experi- 
ence intimate for all involved. In ad- 
dition, the stage opens at the end of 
the room like an oasis in a desert, 
complete with a shimmering back- 
drop, glittering disco ball, andenough 
room for an energetic band like the 
Chery Poppin’ Daddies to move 
around on stage. 

The sound system is composed of 
atall wall of speakers that are directed 
at all parts of the room. The speakers 
must have been positioned for opti- 
mal acoustics, because I was not able 
to find a dead spot in the whole club. 
Also, I never heard crackling or dis- 
tortion through the speakers; Only 
crisp, clean sound emanated from the 
stacks of speakers. 

And boy did the showsound great! 
The Pietasters opened the showto the 
huge approval of the audience. They 
are a ska band that hails from D.C., 
and because of their origins, I wasn’t 
surprised to find that most concert 
goers knewall of the Pietasters’ songs 
by heart. Although not very familiar 
with their albums, I still enjoyed the 
Pietasters’ live performance because 
ofthe lead singer’s franticenergy, and 
the band’s awesome brass section, 
which consisted of three trumpets, 


two saxophones, and a trombone. 

The band sounded much like the 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones, but the 
band was far from a copycat of the 
Bosstone’s style. In the middle of the 
set, the Pietasters brought out a spe- 
cial guest: A white guy with dreads 
who started to sing reggae! While I 
am a fan of reggae, I was disappointed 
in the guy’s lack of soul and rhythm. 
On the upside, it isn’t often that one 
gets to see a freak white guy with 
dreads (besides Adam Duritz of 
Counting Crows). And this guy fit in 
well with some of the other freaks in 
the audience (especially the guy with 
a double Mohawk!). 

The audience consisted of a wide 
range of ages, from high school to 
early thirties. In addition, the dress of 
the crowd varied from swing (com- 
plete with zoot suit, dress shoes, and 
hat), to ska (with the Hawaiian shirt 
and skater apparel) to alternative 
(thus the double Mohawk), and us 
(normal slacks and shirt). This fact is 
very interesting because it means that 
a swing band has almost universal 
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Getting into the swing at the 9:30 Club 


The Pietasters and Cherry Poppin’ Daddies play a great show down in D.C. 


appeal. Well, [should note that this is 
universal appeal among white guys 
(since I saw no other races through- 
out the entire night save in the ghetto 
of D.C.). This is an unfortunate fact 
(and made me appreciate Hopkins). 

Finally, the Cherry Poppin’ Dad- 
dies took the stage ina flurry of brass, 
bass, guitar, and dancing by front man 
Steve Perry. Think about the name 
for a second. Can it get more sexual 
than that? Literally translated, the 
band’s name means suave men who 
have sex with virgins. Wow! But I 
think the band shouldn’t be judged 
by this name, because as we all know 
all too well, sex sells. And the band’s 
name does fit the lyrics of their swing 
songs, songs that seem like bastard 
children of the ‘50s who instead of 
talking about going steady, suddenly 
started a contest to see who could get 
more play. It’s all ok, though, because 
the music is fun, and even yours truly 
started to dance when the music be- 
gan (thanks to the grace of my lovely 
dance partner)! 

Thus, the Cherry Poppin’ Dad- 


dies started the show with a swing 
number, and played an almost two 
hour set to the glee of their fans. First, 
the band played swing tunes, and then 
jumped into a subset of ska songs. 
Perry had been dancing around for 
the first few minutes of his set, and in 
the process had been slipping all over 
the varnished wooden stage. Thus, he 
switched shoes to ones with treads on 
the bottom after the first few songs so 
that he could continue to jump all 
over thestage. This aspect of the show 
was extremely entertaining because 
he is a phenomenal dancer, but it 
must be tiring because he seemed ex- 
tremely exhausted by the end of the 
show. 

After Perry switched shoes, the 
band changed course by playing more 
swing songs. It was during this time 
that audience members took one of 
two paths: they either listened to the 
concert or started to swing dance! It 
was here that I felt a groove deep 
inside of me that begged to be let out, 
and I started dancing. It really is a lot 
of fun once you start swing dancing, 
and I would highly 








PHOTO COURTESY OF MOJO RECORDS 
In the resurgence ofswing, The Cherry Poppin’ Daddies have followed zoot. 


recommend trying 
it if you have the 
chance. [have heard 
of clubs in D.C. and 
Baltimore that have 
swing dancing 
nights, complete 
with complimen- 
tary lessons and a 
live band. To me, it 
can’t get much bet- 
ter than that! 

Theses Gherry 
Poppin Daddies 
ended their set an 
hour later with one 
encore, leaving a 
very happy and sat- 
isfied audience. It 
was 1:30 in the 
morning, and we 
had to drive back 
to Baltimore. For- 
tunately, the con- 
cert had been so in- 
vigorating that I 
wasn’t tired at all. 
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F-Zero X races on N64 


BY DAVID SLOSS 
Tue JoHns Hopkins News-Letter 


F-Zero X, Nintendo’s new fast- 
paced hovercar racer, delivers re- 
lentless action that never slows 
down. Nintendo accomplished a 
feat heretofore unheard of on the 
N64: a game running at a steady 
sixty frames per second without a 
hint of slow-down. 

While the graphics may appear 
spartan at first, the lack of 
trackside eye-candy is easily ig- 
nored once 





play available in the game. In the 
GP Race, you select the Jack, 
Queen, or King Cup and race 
through six courses attempting to 
rack up the most points (awarded 
depending on finishing position) 
to win the cup. The Time Attack 
is just a simple time trial mode. [In 
Practice, you can race any of the 
cup tracks in Grand Prix mode. In 
Death Race, the objective is to be 
the last car left on the track. You 
race around and around until yoy 
are the last car left, or you lose 
your car. The 
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tion. There are twenty-nine other 
aggressive opponents on the 
track, and they can all be onscreen 
at the same time crashing into one 
another, and you. There are occa- 
sional landmarks that rush by, and 
a ground level that serves as a ref- 
erence point for which way is up. 

The music, while reminiscent 
of eighties rock, actually works 
very well in the background. The 
sound effects are well executed, 
relaying every crash and engine 
noise as they should. 

Despite the futuristic setting, 
like its predecessor for the Super 
Nintendo, there are no weapons 
in F-Zero X. The only method 
available for revenge on your op- 
ponents isa slide attack that rams 
them into the boundary, or if you 
are lucky, right off the track. 
While satisfying in its own right, 
it is a technique that must be used 
carefully; if you miss, you run the 
risk of falling off the track your- 
self. To repair damage done to 
your vehicle, there are purple 
power-up strips located in each 
track that regenerates the shields 
of your car. 

There are multiple modes of 


vaunted level of Goldeneye. The 
other twenty-six cars are gone, 
narrowing the field to you and up 
to three of your friends, or en- 
emies. The rules are the same, but 
live opponents are much more 
fun. 

The game starts with only six 
different hovercars available, but 
as you beat each Cup, six more 
cars become available. There is 
tremendous variety of play avail- 
able, starting with the thirty dif- 
ferent hovercars. There are three dif- 
ficulty settings to keep up the 
challenge, and a variety of different 
tracks. The most original tracks are 
the pipe style tracks, where you are 
racing along the outside of a pipe. 
You can go all around the outside of 
it, and if you do not keep tight reigns 
on your racer, youcan fly offthetrack 
to explode unceremoniously. 

F-Zero X is a solid racer that 
will provide hours of entertain- 
ment to even the most hardcore 
of racing fans. The gameplay is 
excellent with loads of variety. 
The multiplayer mode alone 
makes this title a strong candi- 
date for any Nintendo owner’sli- 
brary. F-Zero X deserves an A-. 





Bell sings Baltimore blues 


The Kelly Bell 


Band’s freshman 
album is Phat 


BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


It all started two years ago. 

It was March of my freshman 
year, and my girlfriend and I heard 
that G Love and Special Sauce were 
playing at Bohager’s, so we duti- 
fully paid the $21.50 each and 
caught the eight-dollar cab down to 
Fells Point. 

And he sucked. Big time. We left 
early. 

But the night was not a waste. 
The Kelly Bell Band had opened 
for Mr. Love and his not-so-Spe- 
cial Sauce, and thanks to them, the 
forty-three bucks were not wasted 
at all. For those of 
you who don’tever 
get off campus, 
don’t go to local 
concerts, and 
think the best mu- 
sic in Baltimore is 
on 106.5, the Kelly 
Bell Band is the 
funkiest, bluesiest, 
most original mu- 
sic I’ve heard in a 
long time. In fact, 
the band recently 
won “Best Groove 
Band” in City 
Paper's annual 
“Best of Baltimore” 
issue. Kelly, the 
lead singer, calls it 
“phat blues,” and 
there’s no better 
way to describe it, 

But the story 
doesn’t end there. 
Later in my fresh- 


and company were still there, so I 
started talking to him. I asked him 
when his cd was coming out, and 
he turned his huge, overall-clad 
body towards me, dredlocks 
swinging, and said, “In the sum- 
mertime.” 

It came out in the summer, but 
not in the summer of 1997. I had to 
wait until just three months ago to 
get the cd, but, unlike G Love’s ter- 
rible concert, it was worth every 
minute. 

It’s called Phat Blues Music, and 
it’s so groovy that I find myself 
walking around campus whistling 
it over and over. 

The first track, “Sweet Wind & 
Soul,” gives just a small taste of what 
you re in for. A deep bassline, filled 
out by trumpet and piano, starts 
the piece, but then you hear it. It’s 
deep and smooth and reminds me 
of James Earl Jones, only cooler. 
It’s Kelly Bell’s voice. He’s talking, 
and I have no idea what he’s saying, 





man year there was PHAT BLUES MUSIC 
1 event in whi The Kelly Bdell Band 
f “ales a Ser Philadelphonic Records 


_ played on Gilman 
_ quad. Among them was Kelly Bell, 
and I could hear their groove all the 
_ way across campus, at McCoy hall. 
_ Iran up to the quad and missed the 
concert by a few minutes, but Kelly 
ee 
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but it doesn’t matter. 

Skip to the next song, “Home- 
grown.” It’s probably the signa- 
ture song of the album. Kelly’s 
bends his voice around a classic 


blues piano lick, and after a clean 
drum fill, the rest of the band 
starts jamming. It like P-Funk on 
valium, only funkier. About half- 
way through the song the band 
“breaks it down” with a classic 
rock guitar refrain that somehow 
fits perfectly with the funk 
rhythm. 

This melding of sounds, like funk, 
rock, jazz, and blues, is what makes 
Kelly Bell Band so special. The group 
effortlessly moves from rhythm to 
rhythm and sound tosoundasthough 
the different genres were always 
meant to be together. And “Home- 
grown” isn’t a fluke — most of the 
other songs on the album sound that 
way, too. 

Track four is a blues piece called 
“F.B.I.” The lyrics are absurdly 
funny, as the song begins with 
Kelly’s a capella “runnin’ with my 


’ bab-y, hidin’ from the F.B.I-I.” This 


tune about a dangerous girl and her 
life-ruining effects mixes wonder- 
fully with the old-time 
piano playing and 
rock guitar. 

Another great 
song is “Look My 
Way,” a_hyper- 
funky guitar and 
drum piece with, be- 
lieve it or not, organ. 
Kelly’s smooth voice 
blends with the 
backup singers and 
the funky rhythm 
into a lustful groove 
song. 

The guitar solo at 
the end is reminiscent 
of Steve Miller Band, 
but who cares? Kelly 
Bell mixes it so well 
with the funk, 
blues,and that sur- 
prising organ sound 
that the song is tight 


and smooth. 
The cd has 19 
songs and costs 


about ten bucks. 
You can get it any- 
where in Baltimore, 
but most likely at stores that have 
big local music sections, like Bor- 
ders in Towson. And it’s worth 
every penny ... unlike a G Love 


concert, 





Death becomes him 


Meet Joe Black 
isn't great, but it 
isn't the Pitts 


BY ALEXA ROGGEVEEN 
THE JouHNns Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


Apparently, Meet Joe Black is not 
for those just out for eye candy. At the 
showing before ours, a bunch of teen- 
agers (who were not, I’m sure, ex- 
pecting the three-hour event that it 
was) ruined the show for those watch- 
ing, and had to be removed from the 
theater. ! 

This, however, is not surprising. 
Meet Joe Black, is, in a word, weird. 
Yes, Brad Pitt looks hot (there were 
audible gasps in the theater when he 
came onto the screen), and I suppose 
that his female counterpart does too. 
But don’t go to this movie for that 
reason, because I promise that it will ' 


This movie can be 
summed up in one 
word: weird. 





not sustain you for three hours with- 
out getting serious ants in your 
pants. 

Brad Pitt plays Joe Black, the 
personification of Death, who, 
before escorting the illustrious 
and wealthy William Parrish 
(Academy. Award-winner An- 
thony Hopkins) to the world of 
the dead, has decided to have 
Parrish show him the world of the 
living. In the process, Parrish’s 
daughter Susan (Claire Forlani), 
a young doctor who is dating 
Parrish’s sneaky right-hand man, 
and Black fall for each other, a 
story which culminates with 
Parrish’s monumentous 65th 
birthday party. 

This, obviously, is not the story 
in full. There are some plot twists 
and turns, some symbolism, and 
a sex scene, This story is loosely 
based on the film Death Takes a 


Holiday, which was released in 
1934. Instead of focusing on the 
dark side that can be found in a 
movie with this type of theme, 
however, there is more of a life- 
affirming sense that accompanies 
Black’s arrival on the scene. 
Parrish, instead of fighting death, 
does his best to preserve what he 
has spent his life creating: his 
business. And, of course, making 
it abundantly clear that he loves 
his remaining family of two 
daughters. 

Beyond Parrish’s acceptance of 
death, Black’s exploration of the 
world that he can suddenly touch 
is interesting and at times almost 
comical, The encounters that he 
has with others, his first meeting 
of Parrish’s family, and his dis- 
covery of peanut butter are very 
funny. 

The humor of the movie is re- 
ally surprising; from the previews 





PHOTO COURTESY OF TRISTAR PICTU 
Now that he’s recovered from Seven Veane in 
Mes Brad Pitt looks like Death in Meet Joe 
lack. 


of the film, one would expect a 
three hour, very serious movie. 
Instead, from the moment the 
body Death takes gets hit by a car 
(although not funny, it is com- 
pletely unexpected, and in that 


sense, it does elicit a laugh), to 
his realization that death and 
taxes are lumped together as in- 
evitable, a light sense of humor is 
sustained throughout. 

However, its very easy to see 
why this movie has gotten 
panned. While I don’t feel that I 
wasted $7.50, and at one point 
looked at my watch to see that 
two hours had passed instead of 
the expected one, this movie is 
lengthy. 

As a girl coming out of the 
movie before us said, “It’s easy to 
see why the movies so long — 
half of it is silence!” While what 
she said is not exactly true, Meet 
Joe Black is somewhat longer than 
it needs to be. 

Let me reiterate, however, that 
none of the scenes are painful to 
watch, at least in the “when will 
this scene end... they’re beating a 
dead horse” type feeling. Also, the 
scenery is beautifully 
shot, whether in the city 
or in the countryside, 
and the accompanying 
soundtrack is creative 
and compelling (while 
at times a bit repetl 
tive). 

However, this movié 
can also be summed up 
in one word — weird. 
The subject matter and 
the suspension of dis- 
belief required to ac 
cept the movie for what 
it is is all quite weir¢. 
Leaving the theater, !t 
was necessary to run 
through the ending !" 
my head one moré 
time, just to make suré 
Thad it all straighten¢ 
out. 

For this reason, and 
other reasons, I wou 
suggest that one ren! 
this movie. That way 
you can rewind to the 
good parts and the 
confusing parts, just turn it off! 
you don’tlike it, or simply wat 


it on fast-forward (if, of cours® a 


your intent was to take in 4? 
evening of some good ey® 
candy.) 


-* 
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Musing on environmental motifs 


The Muir String Quartet leaves Adam Baer wanting more 


issions, gimmicks, 

packaging. Just a tad 

sketchy, wouldn’t 

you say? Whenever 

a product’s produc- 
ers need to employ the coercive pow- 
ers of an added quality, be it 10 per- 
cent more fruit juice or a kindly 
donation to charity, it can’t help but 
expose doubt in the integrity of the 
product and in the potential patrons’ 
pure interest in its worth. 

Which is not to say that the Muir 
String Quartet didn’t perform tohigh 
standards last Sunday nightat Shriver 
Hall, but just that they should per- 
haps concentrate more on the refine- 
ment of their offerings than on their 
heavily publicized social contribu- 
tions. 

Opening the concert with the sec- 
ond of Haydn’s “Lobkowitz” Quar- 
tets (Op. 77) —his final finished work 
of the genre-the group introduced a 
small, yet savory core sound that car- 
ried with it a palpable sense of inti- 
macy laced with unfortunate open- 
ing-piece-hesitance. Offering one of 
the more significant pieces of “Papa 
Haydn,” the so-called “father” of the 
string quartet, the Muir took every 
effort to indulge in what F.E. Kirby 
remarks onasits scharfsinnig (“sharp- 
ness of sense”) — changing colors on 
unexpected dissonance, playing the 
silent dramatic pauses, and building 
tension through the modulating se- 
quences with well a timed layering of 
intensity. 

Particular high points were in first 
violinist Peter Zazofsky’s leadership 
in coloring the minuet with a robust 
jaunty character as well as expressing 
the vocality in the tender melodies of 
the Andante with his deep tone and 
seamless phrasing. However, the lack 
of cohesive ensemble in rhythmic 
motifs and the surprisingly small dy- 
namic range drew attention away 
from such moments leaving a poten- 
tially successful reading impossible. 

Insofar as Richard Danielpour 


ADAMBAER 
Music Notes 


claims to bean eclectic “assimilator” 
— taking an idea that may resemble 
another composer’s and “kvetching 
(Yiddish for “whining”), mulling, and 





agonizing” over it until it no longer 
resembles the original idea — his 
“Feast of Fools’-Concertino for Bas- 
soon and String Quartet definitely 
confirms his style. However, his apti- 


tude to kvetch and mull over others’ 
material really doesn’t do much ex- 
cept substantiate his ability to rip off 
the themes and techniques of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries. One 
couldn’t help but notice the aggres- 
sive motif from the fourth movement 
of Gorecki’s Quasi una Fantasia jux- 
taposed against the high range bas- 
soon laments that were nothing ifnot 
reminiscent of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps. However, the quartet’s 
approach was earnest in painting 
Danielpour’s indeterminate hues and 
in pounding out the reverberating 
pulses that worked against the many 
songful and madcap soundings of 
Stephen Walt’s bassoon, the 
orchestra’s favorite jester. 
Unfortunately, as the members of 
the Muir began to tighten their col- 
lective approach, the repertoire be- 
came increasingly mediocre with the 
entire second half of the concert rest- 
ing on Dvorak’s Quartet in C, Op. 61. 
In general, there is little wrong with 
programming a Dvorak piece — par- 
ticularly the more ‘American’ of his 
works, yet standard use for such rep- 
ertoire is to provide pleasing subtle 
support to the meat of the program, 
not serve as its main course itself. 
The shame of it is that by the time 
this work rolled around, the playing 
was, to quote James Brooks, “As good 
as it gets,” as Zazofsky finally meshed 
with his supporting cast. It was here 


that the inner voices took charge as 
the adhesive for a solid musical voice. 
Still, the folksy qualities of Dvorak’s 
themes and Schubertian cadential 
extensions didn’t allow enough sub- 
stance for the group’s individual and 
respective precision to swing the pen- 
dulum back in their favor. 

The problem with this particular 
concert didn’t rest entirely on the 
group’s inconsistency but in the lack 
of something substantive for the au- 
dience to sink their teeth into. The 
fact of the matter is that there was just 
very little that had to ability to grip 
one, even witha flawless performance. 
And it’s curious why such an experi- 
enced group-with a forte for late 
Beethoven and Schubert-didn’t re- 
think such a bland list of offerings. 
The delicate dance of musical pro- 
gramming seems to be eluding even 
the most responsibly consistent of 
presenters and ensembles these days. 
And so it goes. 

Regardless, the fact of the matter is 
thatthe Muir Quartet plays well. How- 
ever, they are lacking in the real cohe- 
sion, consistency, and interpretive 
voice so common these days among 
the upper echelon quartets — 
Guarneri, Emerson, Tokyo, Juilliard, 
etc. And in doing so, one can’t help 
but wonder if their publicizing their 
own classical record label that con- 
tributes to conservation and environ- 
mental causes is killing two birds with 
one stone: supporting their collective 
social interest, while pulling new au- 
diences out of the woodwork that 
might otherwise not notice their pres- 
ence amongst the classical big-guns. 

How nice it is that they care so 
little about their personal financial 
growth, giving their profits to the 
birds, the oceans, and the trees. But 
when all is said and done, if you 
want to support environmental 
causes, call the Sierra Club. If you 
want to hear Haydn, stick with the 
Guarneri. 


The Juice is bad for kids 


Russian condom brand 

is using Jennifer 

Aniston’s face on their 

packaging. ‘Nuff said. A 

California appeals court 
recently reversed a lower court’s de- 
cision that gave long-forgotten O.J. 
Simpson custody of his children 
Sydney, 13, and Justin, 10. The ap- 
peals court says that the original rul- 
ing ignored some key evidence that 
implicated Simpson in the double- 
murder of Nicole Brown Simpson 
and Ronald Goldman. Well, gee, 
hasn’t everyone? 

Liam Gallagher, the famed self- 
important singer for Oasis, was ac- 
cused of attacking a photographer 
outside a British pub last week. 
This week, the cops decided that 
there wasn’t enough evidence to 
bring charges against him, so he is 
free to go back to his music-mak- 
ing ways. Damn. 

Speaking of egotistical bastards, 
Dennis Rodman is being sued by a 
Los Angeles cocktail waitress. She 
says that while she was working at 
the Argyle Hotel on the Sunset Strip 
last month, he, um, groped her a 
wee bit. Apparently she didn’t en- 
joyit. I guess he really is as bad as he 
says he is. 

According to Liz Smith, Friends 
co-star Matt LeBlancis now engaged. 
He’s never been married before, but 
his girlfriend, model Melissa 
McKnight, has been married before, 
with kids. LeBlanc follows Courtney 
Cox as the next Friends star to get 
engaged. I hope for McKnight’s sake 
that he picks more roles like Friends, 
and less roles like Ed. 

Last weekend at Hofstra Univer- 
sity, a bunch of historians and mu- 
sicians and the like held a seminar 
on Frank Sinatra. Not just a class; 
An entire seminar dedicated to 
Sinatra, consisting of 43 panels and 
80 discussion groups. Attendees 
included Pete Hamill (he’s an au- 
thor, kids), music god Quincy 
Jones, and comedian Alan King. It 
was intended as a forum to express 
pros and cons of all aspects of ev- 
erything Sinatra, from his voice to 
his impact on culture. 

About 2,000 people showed up 
for this thing. Most classes here have 
trouble getting 10 people to show 
up. Maybe it would be better if my 
psychology professor sang “New 
York, New York” in class more of- 
ten. 

Lauryn Hill gave birth to her sec- 
ond son last Thursday in New York. 
The father? Rohan Marley, a football 
playerand son of Bob. Wonder ifthat 
has anything to do with the Fugees’ 





LEEA 
Bits & PIEcES 


According to the New York Post, 
Monica Lewinsky (dammit, her 
name’s mentioned again!) has signed 
on to a seven-figure contract to write 
a book. The sad thing isn’t that 
someone’s paying her so much to 
write it, the sad thing is that people 
will buy it. 

Oh, joy, I just got a porno pic- 
ture e-mailed to me by a complete 
stranger. If I wanted this, I could’ve 
called a Russian condom manufac- 
turer. 

The Jim Henson Co. and Hallmark 
Entertainmentare teaming up to form 
anew cable channel called the Odys- 
sey Channel. Yeah, that'll work. 

Cameron Diazis reportedly going 
to star in Invisible Circus, about a 
woman (not Diaz) who sets out to 
learn why her sister (that’s Diaz) 
committed suicide. In the process, 
of course, this woman falls in love 
with Diaz’s boyfriend. So the famous 
star plays the dead person? It didn’t 
work for To Gillian on her 37th Birth- 
day, why should it work for Circus? 

Also look for Nurse Betty, in 
which Renee Zellweger plays a 





widow who becomes obsessed with 
a soap star (Greg Kinnear). Her 
husband’s killers are played by Chris 
Rock and Morgan Freeman. 

Recent celebrity split-ups in- 
clude country singer Wynonna, 
whose marriage lasted three years 
and yielded two children, (she'll get 
custody). Also divorcing are Star 
Trek: Voyager's Jeri Ryan and her 
husband of 7 years, Jack Ryan (hey, 
that would be an excellent name for 
a Tom Clancy character). Ryan’s 
split-up was probably due to the 
fact that he lived in Chicago while 
she travelled to Los Angeles fre- 
quently for the filming of her TV 
show. 

All that’s really being released 
this week as far as albums go are 
Metallica’s Garage Inc., a two-disc 
album of covers, and Pearl Jam’s 
live album On Two Legs. Ifyoudon’t 
like the idea of either of these, I 
recommend trying Rusted Root’s 
self-titled third offering, released 
last week. The new Phish album is 
too slow to be trademark Phish, but 
Rusted Root lives up to the very 
high standards it set (for me, any- 
way) with its previqus albums. Be- 
sides, Rusted Root does a cover of 
the Rolling Stones’ “You Can’t Al- 
ways Get What You Want,” and it 
kicks butt. 


“ PHOTO COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEMA 
te sep Marley's No Woman, Matt Le Blanc goes where many Friend has gone before: engagement. 
o Cry.” Hmmm. 





WHSR brings 


of Amsterdam to 


his past Friday, 

Hopkins Student Ra- 

dio (WHSR) chal- 

lenged students with 

three radically different 
acts at their second E-Level show. 
Opening the show was Hopkins’ own 
Blake Brunner, a station DJ and all- 
around strange guy. 

As Igloo, Blake mixed heavy bass 
and pounding rhythms with almost 
jovial keyboard melodies that 
somehow fit his strange pseud- 
onym perfectly. A small crowd 
gathered to watch the lab coated 
DJ, hidden beside the stage by the 
P.A. and his own equipment. Un- 
like the vast majority of DJsin the 
professional scene, especially 
those in the party scene, Blake 
created his own sounds and beats 
and emerged with a unique fu- 
sion that was both original and 
interesting. 

Next, as E-Level and the Great 
Hall slowly filled, the Washing- 
ton-based Thrift Unit sprang to 
life with energy and inventiveness. 
The group, 


PHILANDREWS 
NOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


and noise; and the vocalist with 
pure energy and incredible pres- 
ence. 

By the end of the set, Thrift Unit 
had completely won over the crowd, 
many of whom were now dancing 
with abandon to the infectious 
grooves. 

But the main event of Friday’s 
show had to be Solex, a three- 
piece unit from far-off 
Amsterdam. Though the band 
consisted of only a drummer, gui- 
tarist, and a vocalist/keyboardist, 
the layers of music produced were 
considerable. Like Thrift Unit, 
programmed sounds and beats 
were used in addition to live in- 
strumentation. 

But unlike the D.C. group, Solex 


the sounds 
E-Level 


was slower, more experimental, 
and leaned more toward the 
electronic genre. Their songs 
were thick with layering and 
captivated the listener. The fe- 
male vocals perfectly inter- 
twined into their songs, and her 
presence, though a lacking in 
energy, could still be felt. Com- 
parisons to Bjork’s mysterious 
electronic sounds, haunting vo- 
cals, and Northern European 
origin are unaviodable but 
slightly misleading, as the actin 
no way centered on any one ele- 
ment (as Bjork’s music tends to 
highlight her quirky voice). 
Solex, in comparison, preferred 
to combine elements to form a 
musical menagerie. 

The crowd response was Over- 
whelmingly positive and a surpris- 
ing number could be seen dancing 
wildly throughout the set. Calls of 
“encore” were heard at the end of a 
performance that ended just as the 
energy in the room had built to fe- 
ver pitch. 





consisting of 
bass, drums, 
vocals, and 
saxophone in- 
corporated 
sampling and 
programming 
into their mu- 
sical conglom- 
eration. Their 
sound defies 
classification, 
but the influ- 
ences of funk 
and punk could 
not be ignored. 

Each mem- 
ber -contrib- 
uted to the 
overall sound: 
the drummer 
with aggres- 
sive, danceable 
rhythms; the 
bass with irre- 
sistible funk; 








the saxophone 
with melody 


Li:20:44 


PHIL ANDREWS/NEWS-LETTER 


Thrift Unit opened for Solex at the WHSR show at E-Level and made the crowd start dancing 
in the Great Hall. 


A 


DON SIMPSON JERRY BRUCKHEIMER 


WILL SMITH 


PRODUCTION 


A FILM BY 
TONY SCOTT 


GENE HACKMAN 


ENEMY (la THE STATE 


11:20:48 


“« 


_ WILL SMITH 


IT’S NOT 
PARANOIA 


IF THEY’RE REALLY 


AFTER YOU. 


GENE HACKMAN 


ENEMY OF THE STATE 


“Me 


WILL SMITH GE 


REGINA KI 
GABRIEL BYRNE 
. MARLE 
BENJAMI 
* C 


STARTS FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20 AT A THEATRE NEAR YOU 
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Thursday, November 19 


ON CAMPUS 


Dean Andy Cornblatt from 
Georgetown Univeristy Law Cen- 
ter will be in Conference Room A at 
2:30 p.m. If you are interested in the 
law professions be sure to stop by. 


Education for Health and Wellness 
table presents information on the 
“Great American Smokeout” from 
11:30 a.m. - 1 p.m. in the Wolman 
Lobby. 


The 1998 GRO/GSA Symposium 
presents a workshop on Homewood 
Research Administration Grants- 
manship at 10 a.m. in the Garrett 
Room. The workshop is open to all 
graduate students at Johns Hopkins. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Barnstormers present Wait Until 
Dark, a suspense drama in two acts. 
The play is written by Frederick Knott 
and directed by Christopher M. 
Wolfe. Performances will be to- 
night, and Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday at 8 p.m. Performances will 
take place in Arellano Theatre. Tick- 
ets are $5 or $3 with a JHU ID. 


Weekend WonderFlix will be show- 
ing There’s Something About Mary 
tonight, and Friday and Saturday 
night at 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 


Is there a cure for hunger? Join this 
roundtable discussion with leading 
anti-hunger organizations to discuss 
long-term solutions to alleviating 
poverty. The discussion will take place 
at 5 p.m. in the Garrett Room in 
Eisenhower Library. Refreshments 
will be served. Call X2428 or 243- 
5420 for more information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Axis Theater presents, The Eight: Re- 
indeer Monologues, a short comedy 
written by Jeff Goode. Showtime to- 
night is at 8 p.m. For information on 
general admission or tickets call 410- 
243-5237. 


Baltimore Symphony Music Direc- 
tor Emeritus David Zinman returns 
to conduct the Orchestra he led to 
international prominence for the first 
time since his departure as Music 
Director last June. Performances will 
take place starting today and more 
performances will take place this 
weekend. The Celebrity Series Con- 
cert tonight will be at 8 p.m. Call 410- 
783-8024 for more information. 


The Progressive Media Discussion 
Group meets tonight at 7:30 p.m. at 
3107 North Charles Street 
(Homewood Friends Meetinghouse). 
The group discusses articles from The 
Baltimore Chronicle, In These Times, 
and other progressive periodicals. 
The public is invited. There is no ad- 
mission charge. Copies of various 
publication will be available at the 
meeting. 


Mobtown Players present Hamlet at 
the St.John’s Church. This weekend 
is the last weekend of performance. 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday night 
performances begin at 8 p.m. Gen- 
eral admission is $10 and admission 
for students and seniors is $8. For 
reservationsand information call 410- 
467-6863. 


ST 


Friday, November 20 


ON CAMPUS 


BOXFAM — Sleepout for Aware- 
ness on the Gilman Quad. Come by 
tonight. Questions: Contact 
bijkundu@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 


WHSR 530 AM and Amnesty Inter- 
national are cosponsoring an evening 
of live music and community aware- 
ness at E-Level. Music will be pro- 
vided by A/Political, Pigdestroyer, 
Daybreak, Pg 99 and others. Several 
community activism groups will also 


be setting up informational tables. 


Doors open at 8 p.m., music starts at 





ie Te ie 

‘Student Labor Action Committee 
and Department of Sociology 
esent speakers from Cubaat noon 











| Utopia - and the world - in 


and Robert Condlin, Esquire and 
James Forsythe, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Law School, will 
have valuable information about the 
law profession in Maryland Hall 201 
at 6 p.m. tonight. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Maryland Dance Ensemble of 
the Department of Dance/University 
of Maryland will perform its last 
performace tonight at 8 p.m. in the 
Dorothy Madden Theater/Dance 
Building. Tickets are $8 general ad- 
mission and $5 seniors and students 
with I.D. Call 301-405-3198 for more 
information. 


The Maryland Institute College of 
Art announces the opening of its an- 
nual Faculty Exhibition, which fea- 
tures work by more than 70 members 
of the College’s faculty. The exhibi- 
tion will include works in all media - 
painting, drawing, photography, 
sculpture and more. The opening 
reception for the exhibit will be to- 
night from 5 - 7p.m. Call 410-225- 
2300 for more information. 


As part of the Discovery Series, the 
Howard County Arts Council is host- 
ing a brown bag lunch, featuring the 
current exhibitions at the Howard 
County Center for Arts. There will 
bean introductory talk followed bya 
visual presentation by one of two of 
the artists on exhibition. Call 410- 
313-2787 for more information. 


The Baltimore Folk Society presents 
The Somebody Scream Zydeco 
Dance Series at9 p.m. The free dance 
workshop starts at 8 p.m. Tickets are 
$10 for general public and $8 for 
BFMS for members. Call 410-415- 
5395 for more information. 


The Heritage Players will present 
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NOVEMBER 19 To 25 


Towson University Opera Work- 
shop presents an all-Bernstein pro- 
gram celebrating the 80th birthday 
of the late composer in the Concert 
Hall located at the Center for the 
Arts. The program includes favor- 
ites New York from On the Town; 
Best of All Possible Worlds from Can- 
did and much more. Call 410-830- 
6055 for more information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Love Riot with Laurie Geltman ap- 
pears live at Fletcher’s tonight at 10 
p.m.; Cowboy Mouth with The Get- 
away People and Paul Sanchez 
makes a fabulous appearance at 
Bohager’s. Doors open at 6 p.m.; 
Afgan Whigs performs at the 9:30 
club. 





Sunday, November 22 


ON CAMPUS 


The HOP and the GRO invite you to 
come to “Comedy Night,” featuring 
three Baltimore comedians includ- 
ing Mark Voyce, voted Best Stand- 
Up Comic in City Paper's Best of 
Baltimore 1998. There will be drink 








The upcoming Second Annual Community of Lights Celebration will 
include the MSE sled and reindeer. 





their fall production of the Neil 
Simon Comedy , Barefoot in the 
Park tonight and tomorrow night at 
8 p.m. atthe Catonsville United Meth- 
odist Church. Tickets are $9 for adults. 
Call 410-655-4328 for more informa- 
tion. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Eden’s Poets with Baby Food per- 
formsat Fletcher’s; DJ Spooky makes 
anappearanceat the 9:30 clubin D.C.; 





Saturday, November 21 


ON CAMPUS 


Catch the Mental Notes Fall Con- 
cert, FREE at 8 p.m. in Bloomberg 
Auditorium. The showincludes guest 
groups UPenn Pennchants and 
Quipfire! an improv comedy group 
from Princeton. — 


Help adult immigrants learn English. 
The Safe and Smart Center’s En- 
glishasa Second Language Program 
is looking for individuals to volun- 
teer as ESL tutors. Prior tutoring ex- 
perience and or second language is 
useful, but not necessary. Hours are 
flexible and training is provided. The 
next trainingis tonight 9:30 to3 p.m. 
at the Safe and Smart Center. If you 
would like to tutor now or start next 
semester call (410)516-1011. 


OFF CAMPUS © 





_ Artists of the Mill Centre Associa- — 
,- tion will open their studios for their 
annual Fall Arts Weekend Sale to- 
_ day and tomorrow from noon - 5 _ 


day lights. Light refreshments will be served. 


RELIGIOUS 


Catholic Mass will be held this Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 
Father Riepe will be available before 
mass to hear confessions starting at 
10:15 a.m. in Conference Room B in 
the basement of Levering. If you have 
any questions, call the Newman 


House at (410) 243-6630. 


The First English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church has a Lutheran 
Worship at 8:30 a.m. and 11:30 a.m. 


Call X8188 for more information. 


Presbytarian Services (Contempo- 
rary) are held at the Second 
Presbytarian Church on 4200 


Charles Street at 8:30 a.m. and 11 
a.m. 


Grace United Methodist Church 


holds a United Methodist Worship 
at 10 a.m. Call X8188 for more infor- 
mation. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


The Toasters will perform at the 9:30 
club; Seven Dust will perform at 
Bohager’s with Clutch, Stuck Mojo 
and Ultraspank. 


President and Mrs. William R. Brody invite you 
to join them for the second annual Commu- 
nity of Lights Celebration. The festivities 
will begin at the Charles Street entrance of The 
Johns Hopkins Univeristy’s MSE library, Charles 


"and 34th Streets at 5 p.m. At approximately 


5:20 p.m., the Brodys “will throw the switch” 
for the campus lights; and by 7 p.m., all of the 
Greater Homewood area will be bathed in holi- 


Guests may bring non-perishible food items to 
be donated to the Manna House. 


THE LOW DOWN: 


what: Community of Lights Celebration 
when: Monday, November 30, 5 - 6:30 p.m. 
where: Milton S. Eisenhower Library 
information: 410-516-7157 








specials anda relaxed comedy club 
atmosphere. The Great Hall, 8 p.m. 
toll p.m. Tickets are $2. 


The Second Annual Oxfam America 
Hunger Banquet will take place to- 
day in the Glass Pavilion at 6 p.m. 
There will be live entertainment. All 
proceeds are donated to charity. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Musicians from the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be joined by a 
former member of the Peabody Trio 
and a pianist from Boston for an af- 
ternoon of chamber music at St. 
David’s Church in Roland Park. The 
concert, which kicks off the 1998-99 
“Musical Events at St. David’s” se- 
ries, will be performed at 4 p.m. Ad- 
mission is $12. Call 410-467-0476 for 
more information. 


The Vegetarian Resource Group will 
celebrate its 17th annual pre-Thanks- 
giving Vegetarian Potluck. The din- 
ner will be held at 6 p.m. at St.Johns 
Church. Admission is $3 per adult 
plus a vegetarian dish that will serve 
four people. For more information 
call 410-366-VEGE. 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society - 


presents Tellabration 98. 15 of 
Baltimore’s finest storytellers will be 
presented from 2 - 5 p.m. For more 
information call 410-321-8419. 


Hailed as the “Harry James of the 
1990’s” and known to television au- 
diences everywhere as the trumpet- 
ing, Grammy Award winning Mu- 
sic Director gf The Tonight Show, 
Doc Severinsen will bring his classic 
sounds of swing and big band to the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall 
at 7:30 p.m. Call 410-783-8024 for 
‘more information. ¢ 


- 


The Neil Simon comedy, Barefoot 
in the Park will have a performance 


today at 2p.m. For more information — 


“call 410-655-4328, 
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Monday, November 23 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Mixed Media Series continues 
today with painter Jack Beal, who 
will discuss “Drawing: Source, End, 
and Test” at 8 p.m. in the Mount 
Royal Station auditorium atthe Mary- 
land Institute, College of Art. Call 
410-225-2300 for more information. 
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Tuesday, November 24 


SHUTTLE SCHEDULE 


Thelongawaited Thanksgiving break 
is finally here. To make transporta- 


tion a little bit easier the Office of 


Residential Life will be offering tick- 
ets for a shuttle to BWI Airport for 
the Thanksgiving break. Ticket cost 
is $10. Tickets fo on Sale November 
17 in the AMR 2 Res. Life office. 
Shuttles will be departing MSE today 
at 12 p.m., 2 p.m., 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 25 
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SHUTTLE SCHEDULE 


If you weren’t lucky enough to go 








Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


The Strange World of Lynn 
Barnes, an exhibition of paintings 
inspired by literature, history, mu- 
sic and other sources by local artist 
Lynn Barnes, will be on display in 
the City Hall Courtyard Galleries 
beginning November 6. The exhibit 
will be on view on weekdays from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. until Decem- 
ber 4. The exhibit is free and open 
to the public. For more informa- 
‘tion, contact 410-396-5176. 


Art MD ‘98 opens on November 13 at 
the Howard County Center for Arts. 
Art MD ‘98 features mixed media by 
62 artists from Maryland, Virginia, 
and Washington, D.C. For more in- 
formation, call 410-313-2787. 


A George Gershwin Cenetenary Ex- 
hibition, entitled “Kickin’ the 
Clouds Away,” opens to the publicat 
the Peabody Institute on Thursday, 
September 24 and runs through De- 
cember 15. The exhibition will be lo- 
cated in the Galleria Piccola of 
Peabody’s Arthur Friedheim Music 
Library. Call 410-659-8257 for fur- 
ther information. 


The City Cafe on Cathedral Street 
presents an exhibit, “Recent Land- 
scape Paintings” by Anne Jennifer 
Walker. This exhibit is showing until 
November 15. Call 410-539-4252 for 
more information. 


The American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum presents “LOVE, Error and 
Eros.” The exhibit runs till May “99. 
Call 410-244-1900 for more informa- 
tion. 


“The Piosand the Profane: Looking 
at Renaissance Prints”, featuring 
15th and 16th century prints from 
France, Germany, Italy and the Neth- 
erlands by Durer van Leyden, and 
others will be exhibited from Sep- 
tember 23 to January 3. at Baltimore 
Museum of Art. For more details, 
call 410-396-6300 


Angeline’s Art Gallery in Fell’s 
Point has a new exhibit, “The Col- 
ors of Fall”, which includes paint- 
ings and print drawings. The ex- 
hibit runs from September 7th 
through November 26th. Call 410- 
522-7909. 


Thursdays are free at The Baltimore 
Museum Of Art. The current exhibit 
is “Starry Nights: Star Patterned 
Quilts from the Collection.” It is a 
beautiful exhibit, so stop by if you 
can. The museum is located behind 
Shriver Hall. 


Walters Art Gallery, across from 
Peabody, has an exhibit on 
“Botannical Delights” from nowun- 
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til October 30th. For more informa- 
tion call 410-547-9000. 


“Fantastic Tales: The World of 
the Supernatural” will be exhib- 
ited at the Walters Art Gallery 
from October 7 - December 13. 
These Japanese prints were a part 
of the response to the enormous 
upsurge in poularity of supernatu- 
ral themes during the 19th century. 
Call 410-547-9000 for more infor- 


mation. 


“Degas and the Little Dancer” is 
the featured exhibition at the Balti- 
more Musuem of Art from Octo- 
ber 4 - January 3. This exhibit cap- 
tures French Impressionist artist 
Edgar Degas’ fascination with the 
world of ballet. Ina superb group of 
paintings, sculptures, pastels, 
prints, and drawings, the renowned 
artist’s study of the ballet is illumi- 
nated. 


Perrelli Fine Art and Design pre- 
sents “The Wide Open Show,” 
an exhibit on contemporary art, 
until November 28. Call 410-783- 
9244 for mor information. 


Craig Flinner Gallery exhibits 
“American and French Village 
Posters” until October 31. Call 
410-727-4941 for more informa- 
tion. 


The National Gallery of Art ex- 
hibit, “Van Gogh’s van Goghs: 
Masterpieces From the Van 
Gogh Museum,” continues until 
January 3 and is open daily. 
Same day passes are available on 
a first come first serve basis. Call 
202-737-4215 for more informa- 
tion. 


Visit “The Dinosaurs of Jurassic 
Park and The Lost World” ex- 
hibit at The Maryland Science 
Center from October through 
February 1. Call 410-685-2370 for 
more information. 


THEATRE 


D.L. Coburn’s Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning comedy The Gin Game, star- 
ring five time Tony Award winner 
Julie Harris and Tony and Golden 
Globe Award-winner Charles 
Durning comes to The Mechanic 
Theatre for one week only No- 
vember 17-22. For more informa- 
tion call 410-625-4230. 


Arena Stage’s 1998 season con- 
tinues with the exciting world pre- 
mier comedy Expecting Isabel, 
which will be performed October 
2 to November 22 in the Kreeger 
Theatre in Washington, D.C. Call 
202-554-9066 for more informa- 
tion. 


D.L. Coburn’s pulitzer prize-winning 
comedy The Gin Game, starring five 
time Tony Award winner Julie Harris 
and Tony and Golden Globe Award 
winner Charles Durning comes to the 
Mechanic Theatre for one week onl 
November 17-22. Call 410-625-4230 
for more information. 


The Wizard of Oz is playing until 
December 26 at the Timonium Din- 
ner Theatre. Tickets are $9.50 and 
this includes lunch and the show. 
Call 410-560-1113 for more infor- 
mation. 


NIGHTLIFE 


“8x10, 8-10 East Cross St., 410-625-2000 
9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D. 
1831 14th St., NW, Wahs 


home yesterday, here’s the schedule | 


for today. Shuttles for BWI Airport 
will be leaving from MSE at 7 a.m., 9 


a.m., 11 a.m., 1 p.m., 3 p.m, and 5 — 


p-m. we 


also $10, _ 


ty 


There will be one returning shuttle — 
from the airport to the Homewood ~ 
campus at 6 p.m. on Sunday Novem- 
ber 29. The cost of the return ticket is 


102-393-09 
a, 
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West Side Story is playing at Toby’s 
Dinner Theatre in Columbia until 
November 22. Call 410-995-1969 for 
more information. 


Gypsy is playing at the Timonium 
Dinner Theatre until December Bilt 
Call 410-560-1113 for more informa- 
tion. 


SPECIAL 


The Living Sea opens October 2 and 
plays until February 4 at the Mary- 
Jand Science Center. The movie cap- 
tures in detail a wet underworld life 
that’s home to a far wider diveristy of 
life forms than anywhere else on 
Earth. 


SS 


Campus Notes 


The City of Westminster, MD in co- 
operation with the Carroll County 
Arts Council is sponsoring a Mural 
Competition. The competition will 
ultimately identify and commission 
one qualified muralist/artist to create 
and execute an original mural on a 
specified exterior wall in downtown 
Westminster, Maryland. Application 
for competition is open to anyone 18 
years of age or older. Three finalists 
will be slected from the applicants to 
design a “to scale” rendering of a 
mural for the allotted space; for which 
the muralist will be paid a stipend of 
$300. From these designs a muralist 
will be selected to execute his/her/ 
their design for a commission of $800. 
Cutt off for application is December 
31, 1998. For more information about 
the application process call 410-876- 
6322. 


First Night Annapolis, Maryland’s 
New Year’s Eve celebration of the 
Arts, is issuing its annual “Call-to- 
Volunteers.” Transforming the His- 
toric District in downtown Annapo- 
lis into a stage for the ninth 
consecutive year, this family focused, 
non-alcoholic celebration, offers an 
opportunity to become invloved be- 
hind the scenes in a major city-wide 
event that showcases local, regional 
and national artists. Volunteers can 
work on publicity, be a stagehand, 
asssits performers and much more. 


D: 



























Volunteers receive a free admission 
button to choose from hundreds of 
performanaces. Call 410-268-8553 for 
more information. 


Why study abroad? International ex- 
Perience is crucial to a competitive 
resume. You need skills to work in 
the global arena. National Security 
Education Program (NSEP) provides 
Opportunities for Americans to study 
in regions critical to U.S, national in- 
terests (excluding Western Europe, 
Canada, Australiaand New Zealand). 
Award amounts are up to a maxi- 
mum of $8000 per semester. You must 
be a U.S. citizen and enrolled as an 
undergraduate at a U.S. university, 
college or community college. Schol- 
arshipsare for study in Summer 1999, 
Fall 1999 and/or Spring 2000. For ap- 
plications, contact your NSEP cam- 
pus Representative or the NSEP of- 
fice at 1-800-618-NSEP. The deadline 
is for application is February 8, 1999, 


The Community Service Grant Pro- 
gram was created to provide valuable 
volunteer experiences for Hopkins stu- 
dents, to foster strong relationships 
between the Univeristy and its sur- 
rounding communities. The program 
intends to support students who create 
their volunteer community service 
projects or design their own venturesin 
cooperation with existing volunteer 
organizations. The Student Services 
Funding Program was created to pro- 
mote the overall student experience in 
alleight divisions of The Johns Hopkins 
Univeristy. Fundingis available during 
the fall and spring semesters to support 
studentactivities, events,and programs. 
The Student Services Committee en- 
courages those programs that involve 
many studentsand, when possible, stu- 
dents from other Johns Hopkins 
schools (i.e., Medicine, Advanced In- 
ternational Studies, Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health). Applications for the spring 
1999 funding (for both programs) are 
due December 1, 1998. Applications 
for summer and fall 1999 funding are 
due April 15, 1999. For detailed infor- 
mation and applications, please con- 
tact Bill Tiefenweerth at the Office of 
Volunteer Services at 516-4777. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
5:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 





Band 


©Prosents tts Fall Concert 


Sunday, November 22 at 7:00pm 
in Shriver Hall. 


Admission is FREE. 


There will be a reception 
following the concert. 


For more information, email band @jhu.edu, call 
x8450 or see http://www.jhu.edu/~band/ 


0) 





M-Level: Scott Canna and Brant 
Hager engage in some serious 
research with the MSE periodicals. 








American History X, White Marsh, The Charles 
Enemy Of The State, Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 
The Rugrats Movie, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 
Living Out Loud, White Marsh 

1 Still Know What You Did Last Summer, White Marsh, Eastpoint, Harbor Park 
Meet Joe Black, Towson Commons, White Marsh, Eastpoint 
There's Something About Mary, Shriver Hall, Johns Hopkins Homewood Campus 


Featuring the World 
Premiere of On 6 Wings of 


Cagles by Karen Allen 


By CHUNG LEE 








SOCIETY 


MSE LIBRARY 





B-Level: Un- 
happy with the 
norm, Will Kao 
and Chris Lui 
diligently study 
their own version 
of Calculus. 





C-Level: Dave “Long Dong” 
Drazen, Gregg Scharvstin, Andrew 
Meekens, and Joseph Firethorn 
play footsie under the table. 
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Live DJ 


BOI 


CINEMA 








For Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3 100; Harbor Park - 410-837-3500; 
The Charles - 410-727-3456; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 
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Tired of Papermoon yet? 



















A-Level: Making weekly homeworka 
social activity, Serena Gondek, Jack 
Liang, Lorraine Ampaw, and Sarah 
Lewis get together. 

















D-Level: Josh Dishon and Omar 
Nour show that the studying never 
stops on D-Level, not even for na- 
ture. 


Edward Norton 
stars in New 
Line Cinema’s 
urban drama, 
American His- 
tory X, now 
showing at 
| White Marsh 
and The 
Charles. 





















COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEMA 






evel 


Pizza & Pancakes 


November 20th 
Friday Night 2-4 AM 


P&P @ 


_ Free admission 


$2 per plate 


DJ Echo 


Pizza provided by 


Sponsored by 


OKY 








KAQ 7 
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Arigs: (MARCH 21-AprIL 19) 
Thanks are in order to you for your 
outstanding work this semester. But 
it’s not over yet. Keep the celebratory 
bottle of Southern Comfort on ice. 
Taurus: (Apri 20-May 20) 
Giving is such a nice part of the 
holiday season. Go overboard on 
gifts this year. Be extravagant. Think 
Godiva chocolates. 
Gemini: (May 21-JunE 20) 
Is it really necessary to be up all day 
and night playing Nintendo? I nkow 
that emulator is great, but doesn’t 
Tetris get boring? 
CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 
Near the beginning of next week 
you really must be careful. Be sure 
to keep away from the tall man on 
the corner wearing the trench coat. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 
Bea leader. Tip your hat to the new 
constitution, but make sure we don’t 
get fooled again. How? I can only 
recommend listening to The Who. 


Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
A sure-fire way of ruining your 
Thanksgivingisby failing to turnona 
football game and see who gets John 
Madden’s Turkey Leg Award. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Turkey Day is a special time when the 
whole family gets together to practice glut- 
tony. Is’t it fun? Go ahead, have another 
piece of pie. Take two more. 

Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

Stuff the turkey, pop it in the oven, and 

turn on the Macy’s parade. Football isn’t 

too far away. Neither is that post-dinner 
nap. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 

Yourself. You are the only one who can 

change your life. Get away from thatcom- 

puter screen and go see the world. Start 
talking to members of the opposite sex. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Withthenewyearapproaching, shouldn’t 
you finally admit that you do have feel- 
ings for someone or something. Come 
on, you know youat least like an atom. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuARY 18) 
Good times, bad times, you know you’ve 
had your share. But you win some, you 
lose some. And next time a better flower 
will come your way. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Food at Wolman doesn’t have to be en- 
dured much longer. Steak Night should 
beenough tosustain you untilmom starts 
filling you up over Christmas break. 





Peanut butter and more 


Once Young hated PB. Now she loves the stuff. Here's why. 


eanut butter is just so thick 

and dry. I used to hate it as 

a child because it stuck to 

the roof of my mouth and 

something about that sen- 
sation made me feel as if I might suf- 
focate or grow claustrophobic. I guess 
you could call me a recovering 
arachibutyriphobic, one harboring an 
intense fear of peanut butter sticking 
to the roof of the mouth (I’m not 
kidding this really exists), but my neu- 
roticism with the product aside, pea- 
nut butter can be good. 

This week’s recipe comes from 
Cindy Chang, asenioras well as News- 
Letter Staff writer, andin my opinion, 
is one of the most innovative culinary 
creations of our time. 

People have done peanut butter 
with jelly, peanut butter with apples, 
peanut butter with celery, peanut but- 
ter with bananas, etc ... 

But Cindy has outdone even her- 
self this time. 

How many of us can mentally en- 
vision the potentially disastrous, 
Springer-show headed marriage of 
peanut butter and Golden Grahams 
cereal? How many of us can actually 
have the guts to try it? 

How many ofus, after having tried 
this delicacy, can recommend that 
someone else try it? Cindy can, and 
Cindy did, and to honor her inge- 
nuity as well as her willingness to 
share her joy with the rest of the 
world, Iam now taking this recipe a 
step further. 


Bilbo Chronicles 


- Pearls Before Swine 


Try it, please, and you'll be so 
grateful. Sometimes, you have to ad- 
mit, the most disgusting-sounding 
things end up tasting great, so open 


YOUNGCHANG & 
RACHELSAMS 
Eat Tuts! 


your mindalittle (or maybe alot) and 
try Cindy’s latest. 


PEANUT BUTTER AND 
GOLDEN GRAHAMS 


For our purposes here, crunchy 
peanut butter, preferably from 
Skippy, will taste best. As for the ce- 
real, there are 2 kinds of Golden 
Grahams cereal — the regular kind 


_and the cinnamon kind. Use regu- 


lar. 

Spread peanut butter all over one 
side of the bread. Cover it with a fist- 
ful of Golden Grahams and close the 
sandwich. 


Words fail me as I now attempt to 
describe the amazing crunch of this 
creation. The softness of untoasted 
bread interrupted by the crunch of a 


‘crispy Golden Graham flake — I could 


wax poetic forever, even philosophize, 
about the wonder of the feel of the act of 
sinking your teeth into this culinary mile- 


stone. 


SPREAD MANY DISEASES WHICH 
Have KILLED M 
YEOrLe. 


Andyouknowhowpeanutbutterisn’t 
really sweet, and how just peanut butter 
with bread can be too thick, dry and pea- 
nut-y? Golden Graham flakes can add 
that needed dose of sugar, crispiness and 
flavor. Golden Grahams can be your 
friend. 

And with this already innovative in- 
vention, the possible variations are end- 
less: 


ALMOST LIKE REESE’S 


Peanut butter with Golden 
Grahams and chocolate chips sand- 
wiched between toasted bread as op- 
posed to plain bread. This ends up 
tasting like Reese’s. 


PB &J&GG 


Peanut butter with Golden 
Grahams and jelly, on plain, 
untoasted bread. 


GOLDEN BANANA 
SANDWICHES 


Peanut butter with Golden 
Grahams and thinly sliced banana 
slivers on plain or toasted bread. 


OREOS ON A BUDGET 


These recipes sent Rachel tum- 
bling into a time warp back to her 
childhood, when her best friend 
Faye’s mom used to make a delicious 
concoction for their sleepovers. “Ritz 
crackers dipped in chocolate plus pea- 
nut butter in the middle equals orgas- 
mic,” Rachel says. 


by Stephan T. Pastis 





Peanut Butter Enhancers 


‘They're not good for you’ 
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WORDS TO FIND: 


Frosted Flakes 
Golden Grahams 
Grape (Jelly) 
Grape Nuts 
Gummi Bears 
Honey 

Ice cream 


Apples 

Apple (Jelly) 
Bananas 
Blueberries 
Bread 

Chocolate (chips) 
Crackers 


EXPOSURE 
By CuunG LEE 
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Marshmallows 
Nutella 

Pasta 

Strawberry (Jelly) 
Rice 


Bonus word: Wolman 
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requiring additional typesetting. 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Suite 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 





CLASSIFIEDSINFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free ofc 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins U 
tions. All free classifieds must includ 
affiliation. Free classifieds will contin 
allows or until otherwise notified, Limit 5 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


For local advertisers, classifieds are char 
for national advertisers, classifieds cost 
Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 
Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 
| consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any classified 


Allclassified advertisements are dueb 
the edition in which the ad is to run. 


harge to students, faculty, staff, 
niversity and Medical Institu- 
€ name, phone, and Hopkins 
ue to run each week as space 
0 words. Longer ads may be 


ged at 25 cents per word while 
50 cents per word. The News- 


y 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business: (410) 516-4228 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 
http://newsletter.jhu.edu 











Help Wanted 





Have a special talent worthy of re- 
ceiving recognition for? Even if you 
don’t, look here if you need some 
cash or working experience. 


Bread and water can’t cut it, can 
they? Looking for someone to give 
me a few cooking lessons. $10+/ 
hour. Don’t need to be a whiz, just 
teach survival skills. E-mail Jean 
Marie at jniyonzi@jhsph.edu. 


Dutch Speaker Wanted 
Occasional translations. Please call 
Broening at 410-435-3592. 





Volunteers Needed 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
—play with preschoolers Thu/ 
Fri mornings 
—teach elementary students 
conversational Spanish 
—rollerblade with kids on Fri- 
day evenings 
—play basketball and/or do arts 
and crafts on Thursday evenings 
—play piano and teach songs to 
kids 
If interested, call 410-516-4777 or 
stop by Levering 2nd floor (Volun= 
teer Services) 


ADULT TUTORING. You can teach 
an adult toread or read better. Spend 
some time to help. Greater 
Homewood Adult Tutorial Program 
located in the church basementacross 
the street from the Homewood Cam- 
pus. 410-889-7929. 


CHILDREN needhelp. Help children 
grades 2 to 8 with homework, read- 
ing, games, gardening and arts & 
crafts for a few hours a week. 
Hampden Family Center. Call Megan 
at410-516-5014 or Zubin at 410-235- 
1837. 


READ TO CHILDREN. Volunteers 
are needed to read to children in Pe- 
diatric Waiting Room one hour per 
week. East Baltimore Medical Cen- 
ter--1000 E. Eager St. Call Minnie 
Reddy at 410-522-9880 or Benzette 
Alexander at 410-522-9034. 


MENTALILLNESS/ADULTS. Please 
give one hour a week to improve the 
life of another person. Volunteer 
mentors are needed for People En- 
couraging People’s support program. 
Call 410-764-8560. 


COMPUTER CLASSES & GED. 
Hampden Family Center. Call Megan 
at410-516-5014 or Zubin at 410-235- 
1837, 


TEENS. Teen Time for Girls is a pro- 
gram whichneeds help and continues 
to grow. Hampden Family Center. 
Call Megan at 410-516-5014 or Zubin 
at 410-235-1837. 


ARTS/CRAFTS FOR MENTALLY 


ILL ADULTS. Please give one morn- 


ing of your creative talents to im- 
prove the lives of adults with psychi- 
atric and other disabilities. People 
Encouraging People needs volunteers 
to teach art, photography and other 
skills. Call “Volunteers in Partner- 
ship” at 410-764-8560. 


LIBRARY HELP. Need volunteers 

are good with communication, 

both verbally and written. Computer 

knowledge so you can assist people 

with computer questions. Need 

someone willing to be flexible to work 

_ innearby areas of need in the library. 
_ Contact 410-396-9940. 


_ MEDICAL/FAMILY VISITS. Tutor 

_ English as a Second Language at the 
Safe & Smart Center. Help an adult 
ild community relations, meet 4 







diverse group of people, and receive 
FREE ESL training. Contact Essence 
at 410-516-1011 (from Homewood 
Campus, dial 113-1011.) 


THEATER/ MANY OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. Center Stage is always in need 
of volunteers. Ushers, coatroom, gift 
shop, audio describers, radio auction, 
fairs and festivals, administrative, art- 
ists, etc. Call 410-685-3200 or e-mail 
pkranz@centerstage.org or visit the 
web at www.centerstage.org. 


ABUSE & NEGLECT. You can help 
prevent child abuse & neglect. Sup- 
port group facilitator, teen parent 
monitor, positive parenting educa- 
tor, family stressline counselor, and 
children’s program facilitator. Free 
training and on-going support. Call 
410-889-2300. 


MENTOR/YOUNG FATHERS. The 
Family Tree is in need of male volun- 
teers to work with young fathers in its 
home-based PANDA Program. Visit 
young fathers, give support, provide 
parenting education, build self-es- 
teem. Call 410-889-2300. 





Spring Break 


Is thermo driving you crazy? Are you 
up until four each morning figuring 
out orgo problems? Then you should 
transfer.(Just kidding.) But you 
should take the opportunity to get 
away for Spring Break. And why not 
earn money while you're having fun? 


Absolute Spring Break...“Take 2”— 
2 Free Trips — only 15 sales and 
earn $$. Hottest destinations! Low- 
est prices! Free meals, drinks, par- 
ties!! **Limited Offer** 1-800-426- 
7710. www.sunsplashtours.com. 


SPRING BREAK 1999! 

Cancun, Nassau, Jamaica, Mazatlan, 
Acapulco, Bahamas Cruise, Florida, 
South Padre. Travel free and make 
lots of cash! Top reps are offered full- 
time staff jobs. Lowest price guaran- 
teed. Call now for details! 
www.classtravel.com. 1-800-838- 
6411. 


SPRING BREAK. Florida, Texas, 
Cancun, Mexico, Jamaica, etc. Browse 
www.icpt.com and call 800-327-6013. 
Best hotels, prices and parties. Reps, 
organizations, and promoters 
wanted, Inter-Campus Programs. 


SPRING BREAK. Cancun, Florida, 
etc. Best hotels, parties, prices, Book 
early and save!! Earn money and free 
trips! Campus reps/ organizations 
wanted. Inter-Campus Programs. 1- 
800-327-6013. www.icpt.com. 





Merchandise Market 





Are you looking for knick-knacks to 
furnish your apartment with? Search 
no further. There’s some great, cheap 
stuff here. 


MOVING SALE!!! Sofa & loveseat 
with seat covers $130. Coffee table 
$50. End table $12. TV $50. Bed 
frame $120. Exercise bike $15. E- 
mail kittiya@jhu.edu or call 410- 


467-4234. 


FOR SALE: Hoover vacuums $25 & 
$35. Electric mower $35. Edger $25. 
Kids’ bikes $15 & $25. Adult 10 
speed $35. Chest of drawers $35. 
Beanbag $15, huge beanbag $25. 
Kneeling chair $20. Sewing machine 
$45. 19” color tv $55. 410-377-9938. 


“Adult power wheelchair $250/obo. 


Mini refridgerator $20. Casio key- 
board $46. Upright mini floor vacuum 
$14. Ladies diamond ring. Appraisal 
certificate $1,250. Sacrifice $450/obo. 


Professional keyboard stand $25. 
Heavy duty file cabinet $18. Call 410- 
669-0192. 


For Sale: Cardioglide exercise unit 
$125. Microwave, 1000 watt (new) 
$100. Window air-condition unit 
5,000 BTU (1 year old) $125. Call 
Diana at 410-594-0867 or e-mail 
FriedmanDB@hotmail.com. 


Futon, queen-sized, with platform on 
wheels. $50 or best offer. Call Bill at 
410-467-8333 or e-mail at 
bjhus@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Panasonic cordless phone with an- 
swer machine, $40. Printer for Mac 
computer, $80. Also electric type- 
writer and sewing machine, $20 each. 
Call 410-377-2144 after 6 p.m. 


For Sale: Men’s 10 speed Schwinn 
bike, excellent condition $50 or best 
offer. Sony 27-inch stereo color tele- 
vision. $300 or best offer. One 19” 
Panasonic color tv $50. 410-256-1647. 





Computers 


Jealous of your roommate’s ability to 
work on his papers, e-mail, look at 
porn etc. from the comfort of his own 
room? Then it’s time to purchase your 
own computer. Look here for great 
bargains. 


Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 
Call 301-527-8018. 


MS Office 97 Pro. Brand-new, easy 
fulfillment version with online 
manual, registration, and unique CD- 
key. Shrink wrapped in a jewel case. 
$65. Call Ryon at 410-961-0650 or e- 
mail ryonf@bme.jhu.edu. 


Pentium 166 KHz CPU. 32M RAM, 
26 hard drive, 15” AOC color moni- 
tor, 33600 bps modem, wide range 
speaker, 12x CD-ROM, keyboardand 
mouse, Win 95, readily available 
internet applications, and more. Ask- 
ing price: $890 obo. Reply to 
dav@jhu.edu. 


Pentium 200 KHz Compaq Desktop. 
24 M RAM, 3.2 GB, 33.6 K fax/mo- 
dem, 16x CD-ROM, keyboard; mouse 
and JBL supersurround speakers. In- 
stalled software include: MS Office 
97, MS Visual Studio 5.0, 
Mathematica etc. Everything is in 
excellent condition and still in war- 
ranty. Asking $450. Reply to 410-366- 
0229 or e-mail mi@jhu.edu. 


Color printer for SALE! Canon BJC- 
4100 with color and black ink-jet car- 
tridges. Only two years old. Works 
great! $90. Please call 410-516-2523. 





Automobiles 


Missed the shuttle again? Walked 
seven blocks during an icestorm in 
stilletto heels? Suffer no more and find 
a used car here. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm.  $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


“84 Toyota Corolla. LE, AT, AC, cas- 
sette, 107 K. Just passed emissions 
test. Runs great. $800. Call 410-243- 
0794 (after 8:00 p.m.) or e-mail 
taogia@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Honda Accord LXi. 2-dr, hatchback, 
automatic, A/C, MD inspected, new 
brake, cruise, power everything. Ex- 
cellent condition. 176 kmi, $2,200/ 
obo. 410-243-9306 (after 8 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. A/C. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


Olds. Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998, 
131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ 
cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition. $2,200. Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 


95 Mazda Protigi. A/T (OD), A/C, 
premium stereo, airbags. Inspected, 
low mileage. Perfect condition. 


_ $7,995, Tel. 410-602-0982. 


91 Ford Festiva. 5-speed. No air. 45 © 


K. Excellent fuel economy. No acci- 


dents. Just needs brakes and muffler — 


(maybe). Only $1700/obo. Call 410- 
669-0192. 


_ 91 Nissan Maxim 4DSC. A/T, A/C, 


power seats, P/sunroof/moonroof, 
4W ABS, Bose AM/FM/cassette, 
alarm. 61.5 kmi. Excellent condition. 
$10,000 obo. bjmarg@alum.mit.edu. 


92 Honda Civic LX. 4-dr, AT, cruise, 
power windows, AM/FM, A/C, 
airbag, 55 kmi. $5500. E-mail 
wada@pha.jhu.edu or call 410-516- 
3834, 


90 Honda Civic. 2-dr, hatchback, AC, 
FM/AM/cassette, 88K, low mileage. 
MD newly inspected. New tires and 
brakes. Excellent condition. $2700. 
Call 410-366-0229 or e-mail 
mi@jhu.edu. 





Roommates Wanted 


Do you miss having someone to come 
home to? Ok, well maybe you’re just 
looking for someone to split the rent 
al igs ’ . 

Call these people — they’re in the 
same boat as you. 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely and clean 2-bedroom, 1BA 
rowhouse in Hampden with owner. 
W/D, minutes to JHU, within 
shuttle route. $250.00/month plus 
1/2 utilities. Call Anne at 301-665- 
1945 or 301-733-8860 x 26. 


JHUMI area. One bedroom apart- 
ment with private entrance on 
Patterson Park. W/D, central A/C, 
new carpet/paint. 1 blk to shuttle. 
Available October. $490/month (in- 
cludes utilities). 410-675-7099. 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Share 2 BR/2BA Roland Park Apt. with 
JHU grad student. W/D in basement. 
Within range of JHU escort van. Quiet, 
safe, and beautiful. $350/mo. (nego- 
tiable) + 1/2 utilities. Available 10/1. 
410-467-5361/ roy@jhu.edu. 


Need a place to stay for second se- 
mester? Non-smoking female needed 
to share clean, spacious two bedroom, 
one bath apartment. Safe area, min- 
utes from JHU. $270/month plus 1/3 
utilities. E-mail atham@jhu.edu or 
leave a message at 410-366-7181. 


Michael (29, graduate student) is 
looking for anewhome, preferably in 
nice house with nice people near 
Homewood campus. Rent should not 
exceed $300. Please send an e-mail to 
reinhold @jhu.edu or leave your name 
and phone number at 410-243-4585. 


Non-smoker roommate wanted to 
share 2 BR/1BA condo during Spring 
99 semester (approx. Jan—May). 
Across the street from JHU. Fully fur- 
nished, central AC, quiet, safe, bal- 
cony with gorgeous panoramic view. 
Rent $350/month (includes all utili- 
ties). Call Christine at 410-662-0785. 


Female nonsmoker wanted to share 
spacious 3 BR house on West 31st 
Street, near JHU/JHMI shuttle, nice 
neighborhood, available Dec., $300/ 
mo. + 1/3 utilities. Call Julia at 410- 
366-5263. 


Bonnie Ridge apartment. Non- 
smoker Korean male post-doc. Good 
conditions for living. $300 (one bed- 
room) or $400 (two bedroom)/month 
+ 1/2 utilities. Call Dr. Lee at 410- 
602-3058 or 410-516-6679 or e-mail 
hslee@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


‘ Nonsmoking graduate student 


wanted for a small semi-furnished 
room in house with 2 grads. House is 
in nice, quiet neighborhood 2 min- 
utes from Homewood/JHMI shuttle. 
$260/month +1/3 utilities. Call Kim- 
berly at 410-366-5397. or 
kbrouwer@jhsph.edu. 


Share 3 BR apartment, LR, kitchen, 
furnished BR. $295/month. Balcony. 
5 minute walk from campus. Call 410- 
662-9791. 


Serious grad. student or professional 
wanted to share large 3 bedroom 
apartment. Fifteen minutes to 
Homewood campus, own bathroom, 
excellent study environment, avail- 
able Dec. 15 for spring semester (and 
beyond?) Wyman Park Building. 
$300/month. Call 410-889-0415. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 





Are you newin town and trying to find 
somewhere to call home? Your search 


has ended here. ; 


Charles Village near Hopkins, Union 
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Memorial Hospital. Available from 
November $475 + 1/3 utilites. 301- 
236-9834/ Leave message at 410-617- 
2898. 


CONDO FOR SALE at University 
One (St. Paul & University). 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath. Immediate occupancy. 
Asking $59,900. Call 410-467-0051. 


Charles Village 2828 St. Paul St. Spa- 
cious efficiency. Modern kitchen and 
bath. Airconditioning. Rear yard. Se- 
cure building. No pets. $345/month. 
410-583-2266. 


Apartment for rent: Large one bed- 
room plus. Renovated, modern. Eat- 
in kitchen, washer/dryer, small deck. 
Quiet, tree-lined street within one 
block of grocery store, post office, 
bank and bakery. $695 per month, 
No pets. Three miles from JHU cam- 
pus. Call 410-435-6126. 


HAMPDEN VILLAGE—842 Powers 
St. Large, renovated 3 BR, 1 BA bow- 
front rowhouse on one-way street 
near The Avenue. Light andairy floor 
plan, skylight, ceiling fans, W/D, DW, 
landscaped backyard. Short walk to 
Hopkins, shuttle. Available Jan. 15. 
$650/month + utilities, 1-month se- 
curity. Call 410-467-8328. 








For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 





Personals 





Did you just break up with your 
siginificant other and are willing to 
start dating again? Well, here you 


go. 


Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu- 
dent, professional, and a roman- 
tic, seeks “Miss Right” to make life 
complete. Please write to M.J.,294F 
Mt. Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 
21061. 


A 31 year old lonely college edu- 
cated incarcerated male with mod- 
est qualities seeks correspondence 
with ladies of diverse interests. lam 
soon to be released and upon doing 
so will resume my education in eco- 
nomics and computer science. My 
interests are computers, reading, 
physical fitness, and song writing. I 
enjoy and look forward to sharing 
my thoughts and ideas with others. 
If you like meeting new people and 
sharing your thoughts and feelings, 
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FREE 
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Express 


3111 ST, PAUL STREET 
410889-0003 


then I would love to hear from you. 
A photo would be appreciated and 
will be reciprocated. 

Lloyd Fairweather 91A2173 
Woodbourne Correctional Facil- 
ity 

Pourch #1 

Woodbourne, NY 12788 





Services 


‘Attention Principal Investigators: 
Seasoned word processing special- 
ists and transcriptionists will type, 
transcribe, or re-scan text/data/ 
graphs/forms from your research 
studies, interviews, manuscripts, 
etc. We are reliable, experienced, 
professional, fast, and have refer- 
ences. Reasonable rates. Contact 
Linda at 410-433-0132; pager: 410- 
712-5243; or via our e-mail: 
marandia@flash.net. 


Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. All lev- 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135. 

Need help improving your English? 
Experienced ESL teacher available. 
Very affordable. Contact Julie at 410- 





467-9456 or via e-mail at 
jvoss@geocities.com. 

General Notices 

EARN $5 CASH!!! The JHU 


Psycholinguistics Lab is looking for 
right-handed, native English speak- 
ing college students to participate in 
language experiments. To participate, 
e-mail us at 5bucks@jhu.edu or call x 
3833. 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGNANCY TESTING & 
COUNSELING HELP. 800-521- 
5530. CONTINUE EDUCATION, 
CAREER, NURTURING NET- 
WORK. 800-866-4666. 


Bulimia Nervosa. The Johns 
Hopkins Eating Disorders Program 
is seeking participants for a 
neuroimaging study on bulimia. 
Women age 18-35 who have bu- 
limia nervosa and meet study cri- 
teria will receive a free evaluation 
and a six-week course of free treat- 
ment in exchange for participation. 
Principal Investigator: J. James 
Frost, M.D., Ph.D. For informa- 
tion call Linda Ryan at 410-955- 
3863. 


MS software for free! I will tell you 
how to receive Office 97, Windows 
95, 98 and other MS software from 
Microsoft themselves for FREE! $5. 
E-mail Ryon at ryonf@bme.jhu.edu 
or call at 410-665-1067. 


Lost since October—adult, friendly, 
orange tabby, male cat. Last sighted 
in Charles Village. Any info. appre- 
ciated. Please call 410-366-8238. 


Classifieds are free for all students, 
faculty, staff, and affiliates of JhU. 
Call 410-516-6000 for more info. 
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THE “HEY, YOU IN THE SHIRT!"QUIZ 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


NOVEMBER 19, 1998 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be 21 
years old, redeem within 30 days, 








The QM isn’t what you'd calla clothes horse. If it were up to 
him, the QM would be happy wearing nothing but jeans and 
a t-shirt (And underwear, of course, you silly bum.) all year 
round. In fact, that’s pretty much what he tries to do. 

There are seasonal variations. Sum- 
mer: shorts and a t-shirt. Winter: jeans 
and a t-shirt, with a sweater, sweatshirt 
or flannel over the t-shirt. When in his 
favorite wardrobe, the QM is likely to 
forget which t-shirt he is wearing. If 
someone mentions his clothes, he has to 
look down to see. The QM’s sister wrote 
a play about a t-shirt once. In French. 
Perhaps she was influenced by her 
brother’s wardrobe. So hopefully you all 
are getting the point. The QM isnt really 
into fashion. 

But just because the QM doesn’t know a lot about a topic, 
there’s no reason why he won't try to come up with oddball 
questions about it. So this week’s quiz will all be related to 
clothing and/or fashion in some way. If you haven't achieved 
that free beer and food yet, this is your lucky week: you almost 
certainly know more about clothes 
than the QM. 

Bring your answers to the 
Gatehouse, or email them to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu, by 5:00 p.m.on 
Tuesday. The lucky winner’s name 
will be printed in next week’s News- 
Letter. That person wins a case of 
beer or other beverage, and ten 
dollar’s worth of food, courtesy our 
wonderful sponsors, Eddie’s Market 
and Eddie’s Liquors of Charles Vil- 
lage, located on the 3100 block of St. 
Paul St. Try not to spill your prize on your clothes. 





1) The Guinness Book of World Records recently picked what 
it judged to be the ten greatest inventions of the 20th century. 
One of them was a kind of garment 
now worn all over the world. It was 
invented by a New Yorker named 
Mary Phelps Jacobs in 1914 — the 
only one on the list invented by a 
woman. She asked her maid to stitch 
together a ribbon and two handker- 
chiefs to make it. Before researching 
this question, the QM thought it was 
a French invention, because of its 
French name — coming from the 
word for “arm.” 

What is this useful garment? 


2) One of the most popular fabrics in the world today is 








cotton. Another important invention in the history of cloth- 
ing, the cotton gin, was developed in Georgia in the late 17th 
century. It made growing cotton economically feasible in the 
American South, which had the unfortunate effect of spur- 
ring the growth of slavery. 

Who invented the cotton gin? 


3) In the United States, it wouldn’t be uncom- 
mon to mention the pants you saw somebody wear- 
ing today, but in Great Britain that’s not the sort of 
thing youd just drop in conversation. What Ameri- 
cans call pants, the Brits call trousers. 

What do the Brits mean when they refer to pants? 


4) One traditional garment worn by women in 
India is a large rectangle of cloth, often very color- 
ful, wrapped around the body. 

What is this kind of clothing called? 


5) The QM remembers an ad campaign from a few years 
back for a popular clothing designer that caused a lot of 
controversy. The campaign, in both print ads and commer- 
cials, featured very young-looking models whose underwear 
was peeking out through their clothes. The models all had 
uncertain, innocent looks on their faces, and in commercials 
and older, off-camera voice egged them on to show their stuff. 
In a word, the campaign suggested exploitation. After run- 
ning the ads for several months, the designer stopped the 
campaign due to widespread protest. 

What was the designer’s name? (Movie buffs: this name was 
featured in Back to the Future.) 


6) Every once in awhile, an unknown band emerges with 
a clever, easily-digested single that 
rules the airwaves and sells millions 
of copies, and then the band fades 
rapidly into obscurity and is never 
heard from again. Actually that hap- 
pens quite a lot.One such one-hit won- 
der was a band whose hit, “I’m too 
sexy, made lighthearted fun of mod- 
els and the fashion industry. 

What band made this song? 


7) The kimono, a traditional, often 
colorful Japanese garment still worn 
from time to time, is known throughout the world. When 
wearing a kimono, youre supposed to wear an ornate sash 
that holds the kimono in place. 

What's this sash called? 


8) The QM got the idea for this quiz because he happened 
to hear the song“ Vogue” today, wherein Madonna tells listen- 
ers to “strike a pose, there’s nothing to it” Madonna is into 
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fashion, and one popular French fashion designer’s most 
famous achievement was designing a cone bra Madonna wore 
on her “Blonde Ambition” tour. 

Whatis the designer’s name? (And whyare so many of these 
questions about underwear? No more under- 
wear questions from here on out, although 
Madonna’ cone bra was sort of outerwear.) 


9) Okay, one more underwear question. 
The QM lied. Maybe this should have been 
“The underwear quiz” no turning back now, 
In 1992, when Bill Clinton was running for 
president for the first time, he appeared on 
MTV andanswered some questions Americas 
youth had for him. One person asked the 
then-Governor: “boxers or briefs?” 

What was the Gov’s answer? 


10) The Clintons have two pets, a dog named Buddy and a 
cat named for an article of clothing. 
What's the cat’s name? 


BONUS/TIEBREAKER #1: Explain the title of this quiz. 
Where did the QM come up with that? This might be kind of 
hard, so luckily there’s BONUS/ 
TIEBREAKER #2: The QM, as earlier 
noted, is not a “clothes horse”. Lots of 
common English expressions contain 
animal metaphors; another example 
is“something the cat dragged in”. List 
as many others as you can think of. 


The winner of last week’s quiz on 
birthdays is Grace Cheng. Con- 
gratulations, and have a happy 
birthday! Just don’t get too excited 
about slaying the QM and accidentally leave the house in 
your birthday suit! You can pick up your prize at the 
Gatehouse! 





ANSWERS TO LAST WEER’S QUIZ: 
1) The Beatles 
2) Claude Monet 
3) Bjork Gudmundsdottir 
4) Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
5) “Good morning to you” 
6) Humpty Dumpty 
7) It means youre naked (like you were when you were 


born) 


8) Kurt Vonnegut 
9) September 17 
10) Kerri Strug 


BONUS/TIEBREAKER: March 25 





